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Foreword 


N the spring of 1876 appeared the first issue of the first periodical 

publication undertaken by the Harvard Library, bearing the title 

Harvard College Library. Bulletin No. 1 and prepared by John 

Langdon Sibley, Librarian of Harvard College 1856-77. A pred- 
ecessor in the field had been the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
issued since October 1867. The first numbers of the Harvard periodical 
were devoted entirely to lists of the more important new accessions, but 
with No. 6, 1 December 1877, shortly after Justin Winsor, Librarian 
1877-97, took office, additional material, providing information about 
the Library, catalogues of special collections, and general bibliogra- 
phies, was included, with change of title to Harvard University. Library 
Bulletin. A second expansion occurred with No. 18, 1 April 1881, 
when by vote of the Corporation the Library Bulletin became the 
Harvard University Bulletin and was thenceforth to include ‘official 
announcements, notices of original investigation, and other literary and 
scientific intelligence,’ as well as the matter relating to the Library. In 
practice the added material consisted chiefly of excerpts from the rec- 
ords of the Corporation and Overseers, and of necrologies. Performing 
this doubled function, the Bulletin continued through No. 58, or Vol. 
VII, No. 6, published in May 1894. 

The greater part of the life of the Bulletin was paralleled by another 
serial publication of the Library, initiated by Winsor in the autumn of 
1878 and entitled Library of Harvard University. Bibliographical Con- 
tributions. These Contributions, numbered consecutively and issued 
at irregular intervals, at first consisted entirely of selected reprints from 
the Bulletin, but beginning with No. 12, 1881, many of them appeared 
independently of the Bulletin. Among the latter were periodic lists of 
the publications of the University and its officers. The Contributions 
survived the suspension of the Bulletin in 1894, continuing to No. 60, 
printed in grr. 

Since 1911 the Harvard Library has had no regular — or irregular — 
serial publication except the Annual Reports of the Librarian and the 
Director, the Reports of Accessions of the Houghton Library, which 
began with 1941-42, certain monograph series in departmental or spe- 
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cial libraries, and the unofficial Harvard Library Notes, the first issue 
of which was published in June 1920 and the last (No. 32, or Vol. IV, 
No. 2) in March 1942. It is not planned to continue the publication 
of these Notes. 

The Bulletin is now revived as the Harvarp Lisrary BULLETIN, 
Volume I, Number 1. Since its title varies in wording from any of the 
previous forms, it will not be called “New Series.’ In appearance and 
contents it will differ more widely from its predecessors. It will not 
attempt to list new accessions except in cases where a single item or a 
collection is of special importance, it will not include routine descrip- 
tions of collections previously acquired, and it will not cover general 
University matters. On the other hand, as a publication of the Harvard 
University Library, it will represent all the Harvard libraries, eighty- 
two in number, and its content will deal primarily with these libraries, 
with the results of research based upon their holdings, and with more 
general library problems in the light of Harvard theory and experience. 
Its contributors will be drawn both from within and from without the 
University. It is published in the belief that one of the great libraries 
of the world cannot meet in full the responsibilities inherent in its 
position unless it has a regular publication which will make known to 
the Harvard community and to the scholarly world in general its 
collections, its experience, and its ideas. 

With these considerations in view, the BULLETIN will plan to cover 
from time to time, if not in each issue, the following broad fields: 


1. First, and largest in the total number of pages year by year, will 
be articles of productive research derived at least in large measure from 
material belonging to one or more of the libraries in the Harvard Uni- 
versity complex. Several examples of this type of article will be found 
in the present issue, including the longer ones by Hamilton V. Bail, 
Philip Hofer, William A. Jackson, and Mrs Ethel B. Clark, as well as 
several shorter ‘Notes.’ Some of the articles in this general category 
may be bibliographical in character, and in the longer articles of this 
nature the emphasis will be upon comprehensive bibliographies of au- 
thors or subjects important in Harvard holdings rather than upon 
catalogues or selective reading lists. 


2. Descriptions of important sections of the Library’s collections, 
of which the first example, appearing in the present issue, is the article 
on the Celtic Collection, by Fred N. Robinson. As indicated above, it 
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Foreword 7 
is not planned to include routine descriptions of collections such as are 
found in the four editions of Alfred C. Potter’s Descriptive and His- 
torical Notes on the University Library, the latest edition of which 
was published in 1934. A new edition of this handbook, planned for 
completion within the next five years, will provide revisions of these 
descriptions, though it may also reprint discussions of collections, 
which, because of special importance, have appeared in the BULLETIN. 

3- General accounts, descriptive, historical, and analytic, of the 
various libraries or other units which make up the Harvard University 
Library. The article in this number on the University Archives, by 
Clifford K. Shipton, may be considered typical of this group. 

4- Discussion of problems of university libraries in general — prob- 
lems faced by any university library — and considered from a theo- 
retical or philosophical point of view. No article of this character is 
included in this issue, but the second issue, Spring 1947, will contain 
a historical introduction to the problems of a modern research library 
and a theoretical discussion of the space problem in a university library. 


5. Discussions of university library problems as applied to the Har- 
vard University Library. The article in this issue on an undergraduate 
library at Harvard, first of a series of three projected for publication, 
is of this type. An article on the space problem in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, which will stem from the theoretical discussion noted 
in the preceding paragraph, will appear in the Autumn 1947 issue. 

6. News of the Harvard Library, and of other libraries when of a 
character to affect the Harvard Library. This category is designed to 
include only material of general interest. The BuLLET«N is not pub- 
lished as a house organ. It will, for instance, present only such informa- 
tion about the Library’s personnel as seems of significance in the Li- 
brary’s external relationships. Examples of several notes falling within 
the category here discussed will be found in the present issue. 


A general subdivision between longer and shorter articles will nor- 
mally be followed in the BuLLeti, with the shorter articles, whether 
documentary, bibliographical, critical, or simply news, forming the 
section known as ‘Notes.’ Occasionally there may be need to continue 
an article from one issue to another, as in the case of the ‘Views of 
Harvard,’ to be published in the first six issues; or material may 
appear in series, as, for example, the discussion of an undergraduate 
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library, to be presented in three separate but related articles during the 
first year. Long articles or groups of articles may under certain cir- 
cumstances be published subsequently in book form; it is planned so 
to republish the “Views of Harvard.’ 

The Butetin will be edited by George William Cottrell, Jr, Editor 
in the Harvard University Library, and will be published three times 
a year, with the Winter number scheduled to appear in January, the 
Spring number in April or May, and the Autumn number in September 
or October. This first issue, Winter 1947, contains 128 pages, and it 
is planned to maintain at least an average of 96 pages in future issues. 
Annual subscriptions are at the rate of $4.00, with single numbers 
priced at $1.50. Contributors of articles will receive twenty-five off- 
prints, and contributors of notes ten cuttings, free of charge. Addi- 
tional offprints or reprints of articles, and offprints or reprints of notes, 
will be available to contributors at cost. Communications regarding 
the BuLetin should be addressed to the Editor, Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

This discussion of the nature and purpose of the new BULLETIN may 
appropriately be rounded out by a brief statement concerning the 
audience for which it is designed. First of all, it is hoped that the 
Buttetin will be of value to the Harvard community, providing Fac- 
ulty and students not only with information as to specific material but 
also with an understanding of Library problems and purposes which 
will enable them to prosecute their teaching, studies, and research under 
the most favorable circumstances. This is not to say, of course, that the 
BuL.etin will be in itself a treatise on how to use the Library. That, 
as planned, should be cared for in other ways, as, for example, through 
the revised handbook to the Library, and through the series of Guides 
to the Harvard Libraries for graduate students in various fields of study, 
the first unit of which, for Economics and Business, is now in press. 

The BuLLet«n is, secondly, addressed to the scholarly world in gen- 
eral, in order that scholars and students everywhere may learn some- 
thing of the resources of the Harvard Library. The material appearing 
in the Butietin should not only facilitate studies conducted at a dis- 
tance, particularly when seconded by correspondence and inter-library 
loan, but should make easier the use of the Library by visiting scholars, 
who in normal times visit the Widener building alone at the rate of 
twelve hundred a year. 
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Librarians, both in this country and abroad, should, it is believed, 
find the Butietin of interest, since each of the types of article de- 
scribed earlier in this Foreword will contain material of significance 
for the library profession. 

Bibliographers and collectors are also to be counted as forming a 
part of the audience for the BuLLETIN, in view of the fact that items 
of concern to them will frequently be published, whether as extended 
articles or as brief notes, in many diverse fields. 

Finally, the BuLLEt«N should have a general appeal to the Friends of 
the Harvard Library, to the Alumni, and to all members of the public 
who are interested in the gathering, housing, and making available of 
past and present knowledge against present and future needs. 


Keyes D. Metcar 
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Views of Harvard to 1860 
An Iconographic Study 


PART I 


N this and succeeding numbers of the Harvarp Lisrary But- 

LETIN will be found a descricion of all known views of Harvard 

which appeared before 1860. It is very probable, however, that 

there are in private hands originals or copies of paintings or draw- 
ings whose existence is still generally unknown. It is hoped that the 
present account may happily serve to bring some of these into general 
notice. 

For the most part each view has been discussed separately, but cer- 
tain ones will be found to have been grouped for clearer and easier 
treatment. Such is the case with the paintings of Jonathan Fisher and 
John Abbot; a group of small views used as letterheads; the vignettes 
appearing in Quincy's History; and a group of minor wood engravings. 
Others in a few instances are mentioned in connection with major views 
from which they have been copied or adapted. Students’ mathematical 
theses preserved in the Harvard College Library which cover such 
subjects as Cambridge Common, Christ Church, and the First Parish 
Meetinghouse have in most instances been only mentioned. All these 
theses relating to actual college buildings have, however, been discussed 
in detail. Architectural plans and elevations have not been regarded as 
falling within the scope of the work, and consequently have not been 
accorded separate treatment, but most of these which have been seen 
are mentioned in connection with the appropriate views. Views de- 
rived from plans or elevations are, however, included on the same basis 
as other views. Photographic views of the University, any discussion 
of which would have to be handled in a fundamentally different man- 
ner from that used for prints and drawings, have likewise been omitted 
from consideration, although a number of these had appeared before 
1860. 

The use of 1860 as the terminal date for the work is not purely 
arbitrary. The last view to be included will be the Prang lithograph 
of 1858. With the exception of photographs and a very few wood 
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engravings it is not until the eighteen nineties that one again finds any 
new views of the college scene. Except for the few examples which 
appeared prior to the Civil War, 1860 also marks the practical beginning 
of photography as the medium for portraying the historical and factual 
aspect, just as it marks the end of the original drawing and print for 
this purpose. With the advent of photography the main raison d’étre 
of the print ceased. Its place began more and more to be usurped by 
the photograph, until by the twentieth century it was being used ex- 
clusively for artistic and decorative purposes. The artist has been a 
frequent visitor to the Harvard Yard and its environs during recent 
decades but his work is for the art gallery and not for such a compila- 
tion as this. 

The views of Harvard form the basis on which the work has been 
developed, but their technical description is only a part of the tale. As 
the architectural history of the University unfolds and as each of the 
buildings appears for the first time in one of the views the story of its 
construction and subsequent life will be very briefly related. 

It should be noted that the measurements of all views have been given 
in inches and what would appear to be decimals. The figures to the 
right of the decimal point, however, represent sixteenths of an inch. 
Thus 9.7 inches is 97/ ¢ inches. 

Lists of references appended to the discussions of the views give 
bibliographical data for the major sources used. Immediately preceding 
these lists will be found information concerning the sources for the 
reproductions appearing in the plates. The reproductions have been 
made from originals, except in a few special cases. 

It is expected that this work now to appear serially in the BULLETIN 
will be subsequently published in book form. At that time it will be a 
pleasure to give individual thanks to those who have helped in its prep- 
aration. For the present the compiler extends his appreciation to all 
who have made it possible. 
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The First Buildings 


FTER God had carried us safe to New-England, and wee had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, rear’d convenient places for Gods worship, and 
setled the Civill Government: One of the next things we 
longed for, and looked after was to advance Learning, and perpetuate 
it to Posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery to the Churches, 
when our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust. And as wee were 
thinking and consulting how to effect this great Work; it pleased God 
to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a godly Gentleman and a lover 
of Learning, there living amongst us) to give the one halfe of his Estate 
(it being in all about 1700.1.) towards the erecting of a Colledge: and all 
his Library: after him another gave 300.1. others after them cast in 
more, and the publique hand of the State added the rest: the Colledge 
was, by common consent, appointed to be at Cambridge, (a place very 
pleasant and accommodate and is called (according to the name of the 
first founder) Harvard Colledge. 

‘The Edifice is very faire and comely within and without, having in 
it a spacious Hall; (where they daily meet at Commons, Lectures) Exer- 
cises, and a large Library with some Bookes to it,.the gifts of diverse of 
our friends, their Chambers and studies also fitted for, and possessed by 
the Students, and all other roomes of Office necessary and convenient, 
with all needfull Offices thereto belonging: And by the side of the 
Colledge a faire Grammar Schoole, for the training up of young 
Schollars, and fitting of them for Academicall Learning, that still as 
they are judged ripe, they may be received into the Colledge of this 
Schoole.’ * 

Here, in these impressive words from the opening paragraphs of the 
second part of New Englands First Fruits, is found the first description 
of the physical appearance of Harvard College with its single ‘faire and 
comely’ edifice. Many have been the additions to that lone building 
during the three centuries which have rolled by since that day. The 
following pages will attempt to describe those changes through the 

* New Englands First Fruits; in respect, First of the Conversion of some, Convic- 


tion of divers, Preparation of sundry of the Indians. 2. Of the progresse of Learning, 
in the Colledge at Cambridge in Massacusets Bay . . . (London, 1643), pp. 12-13. 
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medium of the views of the College and its buildings which have come 
down to us. 

The next mention of the early College is by Captain Edward Johnson 
in A History of New-England or (as the page headings read) “Wonder- 
working Providence of Sions Saviour, in New England’: 

‘The scituation of this Colledg is very pleasant, at the end of a spa- 
cious plain, more like a bowling green, then a Wilderness, neer a fair 
navigable river, environed with many Neighbouring Towns of note, 
being so neer, that their houses joyn with her Suburbs, the building 
thought by some to be too gorgeous for a Wilderness, and yet too mean 
in others apprehensions for a Colledg, it is at present inlarging by pur- 
chase of the neighbour houses, it hath the conveniences of a fair Hall, 
comfortable Studies, and a good Library, given by the liberal hand of 
some Magistrates and Ministers, with others: The chief gift towards 
the founding of this Colledg, was by Mr. John Harnes [ Harvard, ed.], 
a reverend Minister, the Country being very weak in their publike 
Treasury, expended about 500.1. towards it, and for the maintenance 
thereof, gave the yearly revenue of a Ferry passage between Boston, 
and Charles Town, the which amounts to about 4o. or 50.1. per an- 
num.’ * 

It is quite possible that the college building which is seen in the 
minute perspective of Cambridge which appears on Franquelin’s ‘Carte 
de Baston’—the first of the following views —is a correct picture 
of this first Harvard College, but this is subject to some doubt; even if 
correct the picture is too small to give any satisfactory idea of the 
structure. 

By carefully piecing together the various existing items concerning 
the building, Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, together with the late 
Harold R. Shurtleff of the Class of 1906 and other members of the 
architectural firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, have produced a con- 
jectural drawing of it which gives an idea of the type of building which 
was erected.” 

It was situated at or near the present site of Grays Hall, facing south 


* A History of New-England. From the English planting in the Yeere 1628. untill 
the Yeere 1652 . . . (London, 1654), pp. 164-165. 

* Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 272- 
289; Albert Matthews, Introduction to ‘Harvard College Records,’ Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XV (1925), lxvii-Ixxvi; Morison (et al.), ‘A 
Conjectural Restoration of the “Old College” at Harvard,’ Old-Time New England, 
XXIII (April 1933), 131-158. 
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toward the present Massachusetts Avenue. It must have been consid- 
erably smaller than the present Harvard Hall. It was a frame building 
of two stories and attic, probably with a gambrel roof and dormer 
windows, the roof covered with cedar shingles and the sides clap- 
boarded. The back or north side was broken in the centre by a turret 
with a belfry carrying the College bell. The kitchen, buttery, pantry, 
corn room, and Senior Fellow’s study were in the western end of the 
first floor. Covering the entire southeastern quarter of that floor was 
the ‘spacious Hall’ used for commons, recitations, and all general exer- 
cises, and in the northeastern corner were chambers and studies. The 
library, ‘with some Bookes to it,’ was located in the southeastern corner 
of the second floor, and west of it, along the southern front, was the 
Great Chamber, a large dormitory room accommodating some twelve 
or fifzeen students. The rest of the floor was taken up with chambers 
and studies. 

Construction on this first Harvard College was started late in the 
summer of 1638 under the direct charge of Nathaniel Eaton, appointed 
late in 1637 as first head of the new College. Eaton’s short administra- 
tion came to an untimely end in September 1639, when, ‘being accused 
for cruell and barbaros beating of Mr Naza: Briscoe, and for other neg- 
lecting and misvseing of his schollers, it was ordered, that Mr Eaton 
should bee discharged from keeping of schoale with vs without licence; 
and Mr Eaton is fined to the countrey 66/ 135 4d.’* The building was 
then far from finished, and the College was without pupils for an entire 
year, but construction went forward under the supervision for two 
years of Samuel Shepard, the only member of the Overseers’ building 
committee who was functioning. He employed John Friend of Ipswich 
as the master builder — probably because he had built the largest build- 
ing hitherto erected in New England, the fort at Saybrook. Shepard 
having returned to England in the summer of 1641, the building was 
turned over to Henry Dunster, who had been elected President about 
a year earlier. The building committee ‘also when they had finished the 
Hall (yet without skreen table form or bench) went for England leav- 
ing the work in the Carpenters and masons hands without Guide or 
further director, 10 floar besides in and aboue the hall layd, no inside 
separating wall made nor any one study erected throughout the house. 


* Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 


land, ed. N. B. Shurtleff (Boston, 1853~54), I, 275, as quoted by Morison, Founding 
of Harvard College, p. 235. 
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Thus fell the work upon mee, 3d October, 1641: which by the Lords 
assistance was so far furthered that the students dispersed in the town 
and miserably distracted in their times of concourse came into commons 
into one house September 1642.’ * So wrote Dunster in 1653. He might 
have added that the College’s first commencement, on 23 September 
1642, was held in the ‘spacious Hall.’ But it was not until 1644 or even 
later that the building was completely finished. 

When it is realized that the lumber for the frame and other parts of 
the building was on the stump when the work started, it is not surpris- 
ing that even as early as 1647 repairs were required which severely 
overtaxed the slender resources of the College treasury. From then on 
the fight to maintain the building was a losing one. In 1677 it became 
entirely uninhabitable, when part of it actually collapsed. The re- 
mainder followed, so that by 1679 it was probably in utter ruin. In 
1695 Cotton Mather wrote that the Old College ‘is now so mouldred 
away, that — Jam Seges est ubi Troja fuit.’ ” 

Of another building used in the early decades of the College there is 
also no picture and practically no information. This was Goffe College. 
As stated in the afore-mentioned extract from Johnson’s history written 
in 1651, the College ‘is at present inlarging by purchase of the neigh- 
bour houses.’ It was probably about that time that the homestead of 
Edward Goffe, adjoining the original College yard to the westward, 
became College property, a fortunate donation from Eleuthera in the 
Bahamas providing the necessary funds. Its location was discovered in 
1909, when excavations were being made for the subway. It stood on 
the present Massachusetts Avenue somewhat south and west of Wads- 
worth House. It contained five chambers with eighteen studies, which 
were ready for occupancy in the summer of 1652. Although there is 
no reference to the building in the records subsequent to 1656, it is 
possible that it was in existence as late as 1671. It certainly was no 
longer in use by 1677." 

There is likewise no picture extant of the third College building, the 


* Memorandum of December, 1653, in Dunster MSS, Harvard University Archives, 
printed in Morison, Founding of Harvard College, p. 448. 

* Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702), Bk. TV (‘An Account of the Uni- 
versity’), p. 129. 

* Albert Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, Ixxvii-lxxxii; Morison, Harvard 
College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass.), 1, 43-45. For markers 
indicating the site of Goffe College see below, p. 20, n. 2. 
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Indian College." The education of the native American had from the 
earliest days of exploration and colonization been something ardently 
desired by Englishmen of all classes. In 1649 “The President and Society 
for Propagation of the Gospel in New England’ was incorporated to 
carry on this work. As a result of Dunster’s suggestion that some of 
their bounty might be given to Harvard for the desired ends, the trus- 
tees of the Society in the fall of 1653 instructed the Commissioners in 
Massachusetts to ‘order the building of one Intyre Rome att the College 
for the Conveniencye of six hopfull Indians youthes to be trained vp 
there . . . which Rome may be two storyes high and built plaine but 
strong and durable.’ * The commissioners duly authorized such a build- 
ing at a cost not exceeding £120 and work was started. A year later, 
Dunster having proposed some changes, the Commissioners were au- 
thorized by the Trustees ‘to giue order for the finishing of the building 
att the Colledge and to alter the forme agreed upon att the last meeting 
att Boston as is desired by the p'sedent of the College, provided it ex- 
ceed not thirty foot in length and twenty in breadth.’ * The building is 
not mentioned in the College inventory of December, 1654, and prob- 
ably was not finished until 1656. In 1665 it is described as ‘a brick pile 
of two bayes, for the Indians, where the Comissioners saw but one. 
They said they had three or four more at schole.’* Again in 1674 
Daniel Gookin wrote as follows about it: ‘It is a structure strong and 
substantial, though not very capacious. It cost between three or four 
hundred pounds. It is large enough to receive and accommodate about 
twenty scholars with convenient lodgings and studies; but not hitherto 
hath been much improved for the ends intended, by reason of the death 
and failing of Indian scholars. It hath hitherto been principally im- 
proved for to accommodate English scholars, and for placing and using 
a printing press belonging to the college.’ ® 

Based on the meagre information available and a comparison with 


* Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, lxxxii-lxxxv; Morison, Harvard College in 
the Seventeenth Century, l, 340-360. 

* Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England, ed. N. B. Shurtleff 
and D. Pulsifer (Boston, 1853-61), X, 107, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. 
Mass., XV, Ixxxii. 

* lbid., X, 128, as quoted by Matthews, loc. cit. 

* Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, 1, 343, 0. 3. 

* ‘Historical Collections of the Indians in New England,’ Collections of the Massa- 


chusetts Historical Society, 1st series, I (1792), 176, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. 
Soc. Mass., XV, |xxxiii. 
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other New England brick buildings of the period, Mr Shurtleff made 
conjectural reconstructed plans and an elevation of the building for 
Professor Morison’s Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century.’ 

Although the exact site of the Indian College is unknown, it must 
have been on the Goffe lot north of Goffe College and west of the 
Old College, touching and at right angles to the present site of Mat- 
thews Hall. 

As Gookin points out, the Indian College ‘not hitherto hath been 
much improved for the ends intended.’ In fact this noble experiment 
of the Society for Propagation of the Gospel seems to have resulted in 
the matriculation of only four Indian youths and the graduation of 
one — Caleb Cheeshahteaumauk, made famous with much poetic license 
ever since. The building had hardly been finished when Chauncy was 
allowed to use it to accommodate English students in 1656. 

In 1638 the Reverend Jose Glover, a very wealthy non-conformist 
clergyman, emigrated from England with his family, much personal 
property, and a printing press with the necessary paper, type, and sup- 
plies. Although Glover died on the trip, his wife promptly set up the 
press in Cambridge — the first to be established in this country. Presi- 
dent Dunster married the widow in 1641 and thus fell actual if not legal 
heir to it when she died a few years later. He, in turn, sold or gave it to 
the College some time before his resignation. In due course the press 
was moved into the president’s new house in 1646. But ‘its Continuance 
in the Presidents house being (besides other Inconveniences) dangerous 
and hurtfull to the edifice thereof’ * it was decided to move the press, 
and in the College inventory of 10 December 1654 is listed ‘One small 
house unfinished, intended for a printing house.’* This was still un- 
finished the next May, but shortly thereafter the press must have been 
transferred to it; the press installed in the Indian College as mentioned 
above by Gookin and others was probably the new press and equipment 
which arrived in 1659 for Eliot’s Indian Bible. 

As with so many of the very early Harvard buildings, the Indian 
College was not built to stand up well under the rigors of the New 
England climate. On 6 November 1693 the Corporation voted: “That 
y® Jndian Colledge be taken down, provided the Charges of taking it 


*L, 344- 

* ‘Briefe Information’ of 9 May 1655, in Massachusetts Archives, lviii, 32, as quoted 
by Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 577. 

*‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, 208. 
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down amount not to more then five pounds.’* There being no takers, 
the College asked the Society in London for permission to use the 
bricks. On 19 September 1695 the Commissioners of the Society voted: 
“Whereas the President & Fellows of y* Colledge Jn Cambridge have 
Proposed & Desired that y* Bricks belonging to y* Jndian Colledge w™ 
is gone to decay & become altogether Uselesse may be Removed & Used 
for an Additional Building to Harvard Colledge, We do Hereby sig- 
nifye to y® Corporation our Consent to their Proposall; Provided that 
in case any Jndians should hereafter be sent to y* Colledge, they should 
enjoy their Studies rent free in said building.’* On 7 April 1698, the 
Corporation ordered ‘that the Bricks of y* old Jndian Colledg be sold 
to Mr Willis, he allowing for them 20#.’* The end of the building and 
of Harvard’s unnatural attempt to imbue the Indian with the delights of 
the mind is recorded in Samuel Sewall’s diary: ‘In the beginning of this 
Moneth of May, the old Brick Colledge, comonly called the Indian 
Colledge, is pull’d down to the ground.’ * And in a letter to his father 
dated 16 May 1698 he wrote: “The Brick Colledge is taken down y* 
wch used to be call’d ye Indian Colledge. I dwell’d at first in Harvard 
Colledge, and afterwards in that: And before, frequently Recited there 
in ye chamber of Mr. Joseph Brown my Tutor. Many of ye places yt | 
formerly knew us, are so far from knowing us any more; that they 
know not y* selves. Mr. Stoughton is building a very fair Brick Col- 
ledge of Ninety-Seven foot long.’ ° 

In addition to the College buildings, just described, whose appear- 
ance can now be only conjectured, there were three separate houses for 
the College presidents prior to the date of our earliest view in 1726. 

The first President’s House and the earliest building possessed by the 
College was the Peyntree house. William Peyntree’s property — the 
beginning of the present College Yard — was probably acquired by the 
Overseers before 3 May 1638. Here, after the necessary repairs had 
been made, Nathaniel Eaton lived and conducted the opening sessions 


‘Diary . . . 1674-1729,’ Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., sth series, V (1878), 480, as quoted 
in Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, lxxxiv. 

* Quoted in sale catalogue no. 307 of Goodspeed’s Book Shop, item no. 25, Janu- 
ary, 1939. 

* Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, civ; Morison, Founding of Harvard College, 
P- 204. 
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of College until his dismissal on 9 September 1639. During the follow- 
ing academic year it was unoccupied; thereafter Dunster occupied it 
for a short period until his marriage to Mrs Glover on 22 June 1641, 
when he moved into her house on the present site of the Pi Eta Club. 

She lived but a short time and in 1644 Dunster took a second wife; 
thereupon the General Court was induced to vote £150 for a new 
President’s House: “That Mt Dunster, psident of the col[ledge]} at 
Cambridge, shall have 150! assigned unto him, to be gathered by y* 
Treasurer for y® colledge out of y* mony due for y* children sent out 
of England, to be expended for a house to be built for y* said psident, 
in pt of y* 400! pmised unto him for his use, to belong to y® colledge.’ * 
Since the site of this new house was on or very near the site of the 
original Peyntree house, the latter must have been no longer in existence 
by this time. Their location was to the east of Goffe College along the 
line of the then road, south of the original Harvard College building. 
In January 1910, during the same subway excavations in Massachusetts 
Avenue which had revealed traces of Goffe College a few weeks earlier, 
the foundation walls of either the Peyntree house or the Dunster house 
were uncovered in the street in front of Wadsworth House. In this 
second President’s House dwelled Dunster, Chauncy, and Hoar.’ 

These early buildings — the Old College, Indian College, Goffe Col- 
lege and the President’s House — formed a compact unit around the 
College Yard, a small area set over against the present Holyoke House 
on Massachusetts Avenue. There seems to be little which can be said 
in commendation of Nathaniel Eaton, the first College head, but at 
least alumni can always be grateful that it was he who introduced this 
word ‘Yard.’ A conjectural bird’s-eye view of Cambridge and this 
early Yard, drawn by Mr Shurtleff for the frontispiece of the first 
volume of Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, is here repro- 
duced (Plate I). 

This view is drawn as of 1668 looking toward the southwest. In the 
foreground is the Old College; to its right the Indian College; and fur- 
ther to the right the original brewhouse. On the road in front of the 
former is the President’s Lodging on the site of the original Peyntree 


* Mass. Bay Recs., Il, 84, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, cv. 

* Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, \xix, lxxxii, civ-cvi; Morison, Founding of 
Harvard College, p. 343. The southern corners of Goffe College and the Peyntree or 
Dunster House are now marked by bricks set in the pavement. In addition, a tablet 
set in one of the pillars of the Class of 1857 Gate indicates their site. 
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Pate I 
CON JECTURAL VIEW OF HARVARD COLLEGE AND CAMBRIDGE IN 1668 
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Pirate Ill 
PLAN OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN CAMBRIDGE, 1942 
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PLate V 


ENLARGED SECTION OF FRANQUELIN’S “CARTE DE BASTON, SHOWING THE VIEW OF CAMBRIDGE 
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House; and next to it in front of the Indian College is Goffe College. 
To the latter’s right is the Cambridge Parish’s second meetinghouse, 
close to the site of the present subway entrance in Harvard Square. To 
the left of the President’s Lodging outside the Yard fence is the Hooker- 
Shepard-Mitchell house. This property was acquired by John Leverett 
in 1696, a new Parsonage having been built in 1670 to the east of the 
Bradish and Fellows’ Orchards seen on the extreme left.’ 

In order to compare these early college grounds with the later Yard, 
as well as to show the growth of this Yard from its earliest days, there 
is also reproduced (Plate II) a “Plan of the College Enclosure Shewing 
the Original Grant, and Subsequent Purchases, with the Sites of the 
Buildings.’ * Several corrections and additions should be noted. The 
Eaton — or original Peyntree — lot (the beginning of the Yard) was 
acquired by the College in 1637 or early in 1638 and not ‘abt 1640’; the 
Goffe property was acquired in 1651; the Sweetman in 1697 and not in 
1677; and the Fellows’ Orchard in 1645 and 1649 and not in 1642. This 
plan gives the owners of the various properties at the time they were 
acquired by the College. Many of these were collected holdings, the 
names of the original owners of which may be found in the references 
just cited. As has already been noted, the Peyntree and Goffe houses 
were located to the south of the southern boundaries of the lots as here 
shown — that is, near the middle of the present Massachusetts Avenue. 
Braintree Street later became Harvard Street and then Massachusetts 
Avenue. Concord Street is now Broadway. 

The buildings as numbered on the plan are as follows: 1. Holworthy 
Hall. 2. Stoughton Hall. 3. Hollis Hall. 4. Holden Chapel. 5. Harvard 
Hall, erected on the site of the second Harvard College (or first Har- 
vard Hall). 6. The Brew house. 7. The first Stoughton Hall. 8. Massa- 
chusetts Hall. 9. Dane College. 10. Meetinghouse of the First Parish, 
erected just to the north of the site of the second and third houses. 

*For more detailed information concerning the geography of Cambridge and the 
College during early days see Founding of Harvard College, map of Cambridge 
around 1638, with accompanying key, at p. 192; Harvard College in the Seven- 
teenth Century, I, inserted notes accompanying the frontispiece; Harvard Alumni 


Bulletin for 21 March 1942, with copy of letter from Mr Shurtleff to President Conant 
about the view. 


*From Samuel A. Eliot, A Sketch of the History of Harvard College (Boston, 
1848), p. 190 (with three pages of explanatory text). 

Also see Lucius R. Paige, History of Cambridge (Boston, 1877), p. 212, for an 
extremely sketchy map of Cambridge about 1750, the original of which, according to 
William C. Lane, is owned by the Essex Institute. 
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11. Wadsworth House. 12. Indian College, which should probably be 
shown in the Goffe lot to the west of this site. 13. Wigglesworth 
House. 14. University Hall. 15. Sewall House. 16. Gore Hall. 17. 
The Parsonage. 18. Dana House, occupied at this time by Professor 
Felton. 19. Professor Walker’s house, built by the College in 1844. 
20. Professor Peirce’s house, built by the College in 1844. 

Finally, in order that these earlier Yards may be compared with the 
present scene, a reproduction of a current map is also given (Plate III).’ 

The Burgis and following views hereafter described take up this story 
of Harvard’s physical changes in some detail. With the passing of the 
Old College from wear, tear, and weather and the erection of the second 
Harvard College, the first building of which we have an authentic pic- 
ture, the orientation of the College was completely changed to look out 
over the Common in the direction of the present First Church. 


*Drawn by Dr Erwin Raisz of the Institute of Geographical Exploration, 1942, 
and printed in the current Harvard University Catalogue. 
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I. Franquelin View 1693 
(Plates IV and V) 


In the archives of the Ministére de la Marine of the French Government 
is a water-color map inscribed ‘Carte de la Ville, Baye, et Environs de 
Baston . . . Par lean Baptiste Louis Franquelin hydrog. du Roy 1693. 
Verifiée par le S' de la Motte.’ Its size is 83 x 60 cms. On this map 
appears a view of Cambridge in the form of a minute perspective labeled 
‘Cambridge, Bourgade de 80 Maisons. Cest une universite.’ Among 
the massed buildings may be clearly made out a college structure, even 
in some detail, while off to the side appears what must be the Meet- 
inghouse — the second occupied by the First Church, from 1650 to 
1706. 

This ‘Carte de Baston’* was reproduced in heliotype in a reduced 
size, measuring about 35 x 25 cms., as Plate no. 22 in Gabriel Marcel, 
Reproductions de cartes @ de globes relatifs a la découverte de ? Amé- 
rique du XVI* au XVIII" siécle, Paris, 1893. A tracing of the original 
map was made in 1879 for the Boston Public Library, which repro- 
duced it in heliotype. From it a section was reproduced for Professor 
Morison’s Harvard College in the Sevententh Century and for Harvard 
et la France (1936). 

The miniature drawing on this map is the earliest existing view of 
Cambridge and of any of the College buildings; but it can hardly be a 
factual representation of the town, for the site of the Meetinghouse 
and other buildings does not accord with the known facts; it is probably 
merely a sketch to indicate the town’s existence and general location. 
Although the College building is given in “nough detail to show that 
it could not have been the second Harvard College, begun in 1674 and 
the only building standing between 1679 and 1698 except the Indian 

College, the suggestion is brought forward that, even if the drawing is 
- unreliable as a view of Cambridge, it may correctly depict the College 
and the Meetinghouse as of some earlier date. 

Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin, born about 1652 at St Michel de 

* The spelling ‘Baston’ suggests a more ancient and respectable lineage for a well- 
known pronunciation than might be suspected in certain quarters now ancient and 


respectable themselves. It is said that the spelling persists in Canada, the pronuncia- 
tion (in spite of all) in ‘Boston.’ 
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Villeberny, Céte d’Or, France, first came out to Canada with Frontenac 
in 1672 as a young engineer and cartographer. Maps of his dated 1684 
and 1688 carry the statements that they embody the observations of 
‘douze années’ and ‘plus de 16 années’ respectively. In 1678 his name 
is first found as cartographer on a map serving to clarify the land hold- 
ings of New France. In the census of 1681 he is listed as a bachelor of 
thirty years, but in 1683 he married the widow of Bertrand Chesney. 

During the eighties he made a number of plans and maps of which 
the most important was ‘Carte de la Louisiane, ou des voyages du 
Sieur de la Salle et des pays qu'il a découverts depuis la Nouvelle- 
France jusqu’au Golfe de Mexique, les années 1679—-80-81-82,’ Paris, 
1684. Francis Parkman called this great work the most remarkable 
of all the early maps of the interior of North America. It measures 
6 ft.x 4% ft. 

In 1683 La Barre, Frontenac’s successor, wrote home that Franquelin 
‘is as skilful as any in France, but extremely poor and in need of a little 
aid from his Majesty as an Engineer: he is at work on a very correct 
map of the country [probably that above mentioned] which I shall 
send you next year in his name; meanwhile, I shall support him with 
some small assistance.’* In 1686 Denonville, as governor, expressed a 
similar opinion; and as a result Franquelin was named royal hydrog- 
rapher the next year with a salary of 4,000 livres. He was evidently 
back in France in 1688 and 1689, when he submitted to the govern- 
ment two very well drawn-up Mémoires. He is found returning to 
Canada, again under appointment as royal hydrographer, in the latter 
year, when Frontenac was named as governor for a second time. 

Frontenac sent him back to France in 1692, after Sir William Phips’s 
demonstration against Quebec, to report on the plans Franquelin had 
made of Manhattan and Orange in New York — and perhaps even then 
to discuss plans for a retaliatory attack on Boston. He remained there 
with his family the following year, during which the ‘Carte de Baston’ 
was drawn as well as the ‘Carte de la Coste de la Nouvelle Angleterre 
depuis le Cap Anne jusqu’a la Pointe Nevresing, ot est compris le 
Chemin par Terre et par Mer de Baston a Manathes.’ Although he was 
back in Canada in 1694, he left for home again the following year, 
never to return. He was succeeded as hydrographer by the famous 
explorer, Louis Joliet. On his death — in 1697 according to one author- 


* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York (Albany, 
1853-87), XI, 205, as quoted by Parkman, La Salle, pp. 455-456. 
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ity but in 1718 as given by another — Franquelin left some twenty 
maps or plans. 

It seems clear that Franquelin himself never saw Boston nor indeed 
any of the areas and sections which he mapped. In drawing them all he 
relied on the notes, sketches, and reports of the various French ex- 
plorers, emissaries, and visitors. His map of Boston was one of a number 
drawn at the time to aid in the projected attack of the French in retalia- 
tion for Sir William Phips’s campaign of 1690. The French knowledge 
of Boston was extensive. Parkman notes that the place had been care- 
fully examined by Meneval, Chevalier d’Aux, and Lamothe-Cadillac. 
The first-named, governor of Port Royal, had been captured by Phips 
in his attack on that place in 1690 and taken a prisoner to Boston, to be 
lodged under guard in the house of John Nelson. He was finally re- 
leased, and covertly left for France early in 1691. Although Franquelin 
may well have received data from him, it is clear that he hardly had a 
sufficient run of the countryside to obtain much information, at least 
about Cambridge. Franquelin may also have used material furnished 
by Lamothe-Cadillac as to the harbor and coastal waters. The latter 
was employed in the royal service as a coastal pilot and was considered 
an authority on the New England coast, although he was always un- 
reliable. But it seems highly probable that much of Franquelin’s infor- 
mation for this map came from a Frenchman in Quebec who, although 
he died in 1681, in his day had greater first-hand knowledge of the area 
than any of his countrymen — Father Gabriel Druilletes. 

This Jesuit had been the missionary to the Abenakis in 1646 and even 
at that time had evidently been ordered to do some reconnoitering, for 
he visited the English settlements along the Kennebec and adjacent 
coastal waters, being well received by Winslow and others. In 1650 
and again in 1651 he was sent to the New England governments as an 
envoy charged with the negotiation of a treaty — practically the first 
occasion on which a Canadian Jesuit had appeared in a political char- 
acter. His purpose was to organize a joint alliance against the Iroquois, 
but the New Englanders refused to join such a movement. In the 
course of his mission, however, he visited Boston, Roxbury, Plymouth, 
and Salem on his first trip, and New Haven and Boston on his second. 
At Boston he was the guest of the noted Edward Gibbons. Although 
he evidently does not mention Cambridge he probably visited it, in view 
of its proximity. In the journal and report of his first mission he gives 
much military information about his trip. 
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Franquelin and Druilletes were both living in the small town of 
Quebec during the years 1678-1681. Under the circumstances it is 
reasonable to assume that the cartographer would have acquired many 
facts about the Boston area from the Jesuit who was their sole Canadian 
possessor. 

It is submitted that the miniature view of Cambridge on Franquelin’s 
‘Carte’ was drawn from sketches or at least information furnished by 
Father Druilletes, and, although presenting a mere conventional repre- 
sentation of the town as a whole, gives an actual depiction, in miniature, 
of the town’s two important buildings — the first Harvard College with 
its wings and the second meetinghouse of the First Church (just erected 
in 1650) with its belfry.’ 

There is more than conjecture to support this theory. As already 
noted, the minute perspective of Cambridge on Franquelin’s map is 
labeled ‘Cambridge, Bourgade de 80 maisons.’ Now in a return made 
to the Massachusetts General Court as of March, 1647, the number of 
houses in the town is given as go. In a similar return made in 1680 the 
number of families ‘according to our nearest computation’ is 121; and 
in 1688 the number of estates was listed as 150.” Although the ’9o 
houses’ of 1647 does not correspond exactly to the ‘80 maisons’ given 
on the map, it is certainly near enough to indicate that the information 
on the map applies to the middle of the century and not to the end. The 
information, therefore, may well have come from Druilletes, who was 
the only person in Canada likely to have had it, and if so it would have 
been as of 1650 or 1651, when he was in the neighborhood. 

The original Old College has already been described in the preceding 
pages. The Meetinghouse was the second building used by the First 
Church. The first had been located on the southwest corner of the 
present Mt Auburn and Dunster Streets, erected in 1632 by the Hooker 
group and taken over in 1636 by Thomas Shepard and his congregation 
after the former had migrated to Connecticut. The first building had 
become in need of repairs by 1650 and had also become too small. It 
was at first proposed to repair it ‘with a four-square roof and covered 
with shingle’ but on 11 March 1649/50 at a general town meeting it 
was voted ‘that the five men [Edward Goffe, Thomas Marrett, John 
Stedman, Robert Holmes, and Thomas Danforth] chosen by the town 


*I am indebted to my friend and neighbor, Hugh Mason Wade, of Cornish, New 
Hampshire, for help and suggestions about Franquelin. 
* Cf. Paige, History of Cambridge, pp. 280, 439-444. 
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to repair the meeting-house shall desist from the same, and agree with 
workmen for the building of a new house, about forty foot square and 
covered as was formerly agreed for the other, and levy a charge of 
their engagements upon the inhabitants of the town. It was also then 
voted and generally agreed that the new meeting-house shall stand on 
the watch-house hill.’* This was the slight eminence situated south- 
west of the present Lehman Hall. By 13 January 1650/51 the house 
had already been erected. 

With this building the College began the practice of standing part of 
the cost of the Meetinghouse, thereby retaining a property right in it. 
In the College inventory of 10 December 1654 is the item: “The East 
Gallery in Cambr. meeting house for the use of the Students vallued at 
30".’* In this first instance the cost of £30 was raised by a forced loan 
of 15s. on each student, 12s. of which was returned when the student 
graduated. Under the Laws of 1655 each student paid a fee of 3s. 4d. 
for the use of the Gallery during his college course. On 24 December 
1691 the Corporation voted that £5 be allowed toward repairing the 
building, such action under no circumstances, however, to be consid- 
ered a precedent for the future. 

From the earliest days of the College until the erection of University 
Hall the Meetinghouse of the First Church was in effect an integral 
of its establishment. Although students in a body attended morning and 
evening prayers in their ‘spacious Hall,’ Sunday services were always 
held in the Meetinghouse. The original college laws provided that, ‘In 
the publike Church assembly they shall carefully shunne all gestures 
that shew any contépt or neglect of Gods ordinances and bee ready 
to give an account to their tutours of their profiting and to use y* helpes 
of Storing themselves with knowledge, as their tutours shall direct 
them. & all Sophisters & Bachellors (until themselves make common 
place shall publiquely repeate Sermons in y* Hall whenever they are 
called forth.’ * While the Old College was still in use Commencement 
exercises were held in the College Hall, but beginning about 1687 for 
almost two centuries they were celebrated in the Meetinghouse of the 
First Church. 

This Meetinghouse seen in the Franquelin View stood until 1706, 
when it was replaced by the Church’s third building, erected on the 
same site and described in View No. 4 following. 

* [bid., p. 259. 

* ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, 209. * [bid., 25. 
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Plate IV, showing the entire map of Franquelin, is reproduced 
directly from the original through the courtesy of the Service Hydro- 
graphique de la Marine, Ministére des Armées, of the French Govern- 
ment. The enlargement of the portion of the map containing Cam- 
bridge, Plate V, is taken from the heliotype reproduction in Gabriel 
Marcel, Reproductions de cartes @ de globes relatifs a la découverte de 
P Amérique du XVI* au XVIII‘ siecle (Library of Congress copy). 
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The Undergraduate and the 
Harvard Library, 1765-1877 


HE gift from Thomas W. Lamont, Class of #892, of a 

million and a half dollars for the construction at Harvard 

University of a library building primarily for undergradu- 

ate use was announced by President James Bryant Conant 
on the 21st of November 1945. This gift, at one step, carries the Uni- 
versity the greater part of the way toward the solution of a major prob- 
lem of many years’ standing, and consequently makes timely an account 
of the problem in both its historical and contemporary setting, together 
with a description of the concrete measures contemplated as a remedy. 
This first article will cover the period up to the autumn of 1877, when 
John Langdon Sibley retired and Justin Winsor took his place as Li- 
brarian of Harvard College. A second article, which will appear in the 
Spring number of the BuLLeti, will deal with the period from 1877 
to 1937, and a third, to be published in the Autumn number, will tell 
of the development since 1937. 

During the period covered by this first article, the Harvard College 
Library had but two locations. The original Harvard Hall burned 
down in 1764, destroying a large part of the Library. It was replaced 
by the present Harvard Hall, which was completed in 1766. The Li- 
brary at first occupied part of the second floor, but in 1815, after the 
building of University Hall, the whole second floor was assigned to it. 
Here it stayed until Gore Hall was ready in 1841, and no additional 
space was provided until 1877. Such library facilities as were provided 
for use by the undergraduates were confined to these buildings. 

The writer of this article is too cautious to attempt to state the exact 
date when the need for an undergraduate library was first felt in Cam- 
bridge. The first definite indication that he has found stems from the 
fact that the College Records giving the laws for the Library on 12 


December 1765 quote from a previous law still in force, reading as 
follows: 


There shall be a part of the Library kept distinct from the rest as a smaller 
Library for the more common use of the College. When there are two or more 
setts of books, the best shall be deposited in the great Library & the others in the 
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great or small Library, at the discretion of the Committee for placeing the books. 


This Committee shall also lay apart & with the assistance of the librarian prepare 
a catalogue of such books, as they judge proper for the smaller library. 


Among the new laws for the Library in the same year, 1765, No. 5 
reads: 


Whereas by the former laws, no scholar under a senior Sophister might bor- 
row a book out of the Library, this privilege is now extended to the Junior 
Sophisters, who shall both have liberty to borrow any books out of the smaller 
Library. Each student in those two classes may also borrow books out of the 
great Library, with the advice or approbation of their Instructors, procuring an 
order under the hands of the President & any two of either Professors or Tutors 


to the Librarian to deliver what book they shall judge proper for the perusal of 
such student. 


Vote 4, dealing with these Library laws, reads: 


That the President Mr Marsh & the Reverend Mr Eliot be chosen on the part 
of the Corporation to join with those who shall be chosen by the Board of Over- 


seers, as a Committee for placing the books in the Library, that are to be lent out 
to the scholars. 


When the law of the Library which directed the preparation of a 
catalogue of the books selected for the students of the College was put 
into effect is not known, but there was printed by the College in 1773 
a ‘Catalogue of the Books in the Cambridge Library selected for the 
more frequent Use of Harvard men who have not yet been invested 
with the Degree of Bachelor in Arts.’ It appeared over the imprint of 
‘Boston: New England, Press of Edes & Gill, 1773.’ It contained only 
twenty-seven pages, and was an alphabetical list. The title page in Latin 
reads: Catalogus Librorum in Bibliotheca Cantabrigiensi Selectus, fre- 
quentiorem in Usum Harvardinatum, qui Gradu Baccalaurei in Artibus 
Nondum Sunt Donati. Bostoniae: Nov. Ang. Typis Edes & Gill, 
M,DCC,LXXIII. Following the title page was a ‘Monitum,’ or Note, in 
Latin, explaining the need for the volume. A translation of this note 
made by Professor Arthur Stanley Pease follows: 


Inasmuch as the Catalogue of Books in the College Library is very long, and 
not to be completely unrolled, when Occasion demands, save at very great 
expense of time, embracing Books in almost all Tongues and about all Sciences 
and Arts, most of which are above the Comprehension of Younger Students, it 
has seemed wise to put together a briefer Catalogue, to wit, of Books which are 
better adapted to their use. In the following Catalogue, then, in addition to 
Classical Authors, there are included Books chiefly in the vernacular Tongue 
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and belonging to the general culture of the mind, omitting as much as possible 
those which are in daily use in the College, as also those which are written in 
foreign Languages, or which treat of specialized Disciplines, e.g., Medicine or 
Jurisprudence. But let no one infer from this that Students are debarred from 
the freer use of the Library. 


Numbers attached to each Book indicate its place in the Library. 


The numbers referred to in the last sentence of the note were four 
items after each entry in the catalogue. The first apparently indicates 
the alcove in which the book was found; the second the section in the 
alcove; the third the shelf; and the fourth the number of the book on 
the shelf. While the books in the list would not make exciting reading 
for the present-day undergraduate, a comparison between this cata- 
logue and the 358-page one which included the complete holdings of 
the Library in 1790 makes it clear that there were books that were con- 
sidered beyond the capacity of the average undergraduate in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Certain details of the machinery governing the use of the Library 
during this general period are succinctly recorded in an article on 
‘Harvard University: The Foundation and Growth of the College Li- 


brary,’ which appeared in the Sunday edition of the Boston Herald, 
1 September 1878: 


. . . One great advance that America has made over Europe is in the freedom 
granted to the users of books. No longer exists the old feeling that a constant 
use of books would wear them out and leave none to posterity. No longer pre- 
vails the thought that students must study texts and not read books. Less than 
80 years ago this library was opened only two hours, with occasionally an extra 
two hours a week. Then there were only three classes of persons — resident 
graduates, seniors and juniors — admitted to the library, and these only once in 
three weeks, respectively in the order above mentioned. They entered the 
sacred portals three at a time in their alphabetical order. Until 1798 sophomores 
could not enter. In 1810 the freshmen were admitted. Previously the latter had 
never entered on their own account, but only as scouts or messengei$, detailed 
in parties of six to serve for the day. They were sent out in pairs to summon and 
give notice of the approach of the squadrons of “three” that were expected by 
the librarian. Their reward for this service was a sight of the precincts of the 
library and the enjoyment of an exemption from one recitation. 


Early in the nineteenth century, during what Samuel Eliot Morison 
in his Three Centuries of Harvard calls the ‘Augustan Age,’ the matter 
of facilities for undergraduates was twice brought up by men who were 
then Librarians of Harvard College. The central figure of this Au- 
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gustan Age was President John Thornton Kirkland. During his term 
of office, the reputation of the University throughout the country was 
rising rapidly, and Mr Morison states that a larger proportion of Har- 
vard graduates of this period became distinguished than at any previous 
or subsequent era. The Harvard Library at this time was beginning to 
reach the stage when it was a factor in the life of the undergraduate. 
Most American college library collections of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury were made up chiefly of gifts and bequests; a large percentage of 
their contents came from alumni who were or had been clergymen, and 
it is not surprising that the volumes were more often than not theolog- 
ical in character and were not as a rule of any particular interest to the 
average undergraduate unless he was expecting to enter the ministry. 
The Harvard College Library throughout Kirkland’s administration 
was the largest in terms of number of volumes in the United States, and 
also probably the highest in quality. The Hollis gifts had given it real 
distinction and importance to scholars. The Ebeling purchase in 1818 
raised it to the rank of a research library. There were enough books 
that attracted undergraduates to make a problem for the custodians. 

The term of office of the Librarian in those days was generally a 
short one — forty-four men served in this position in the eighteenth cen- 
tury — but in 1813 Andrews Norton, later a distinguished professor in 
the University, and the father of Charles Eliot Norton, became Libra- 
rian, to serve for what was then considered a long term of eight years. 
After Mr Norton had had an opportunity to study the situation, he 
wrote in 1815 to President Kirkland a letter which indicates that the 
question of a separate library for undergraduates was on the President’s 
mind and that a report and recommendations on the service to under- 
graduates had been asked for. The report, which is quoted here in full, 
leaves no doubt as to what the Librarian at that time considered the 
proper solution of the problem. It reads: 


Dear sir, 


You requested me to state the advantages which I thought would result from 
separating the books intended for the use of the Undergraduates from the Gen- 
eral Library, and keeping them in a room by themselves, so as to form a distinct 
library. It seems to me that the following would be among these advantages. 

1. The object of a Library where valuable and rare books are deposited for 
preservation, and for occasional use by those who will use them carefully, and 
the object of one to contain common books for circulation among the students, 
many of which from their continual use must be destroyed in a short course of 
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years, appear to be essentially distinct,— and it would seem that both these 
objects therefore ought not to be confounded together in a single collection of 
books. In procuring books as the library is at present constituted, it is by no 
means easy to consult at once two objects so distinct. It may be sometimes an 
objection to procuring valuable books, that they are too expensive to be exposed 
to the injury and destruction which they must be if suffered to go into common 
use — or on the other it may be an objection to procuring common books that 
we have already copies of them in the Library, though perhaps these copies are 
too costly and valuable for circulation among the students — or it may be said 
that it is not proper /wh. indeed seems to be the case/ to crowd the Library of 
a University with such works and such copies of them as may be found in every 
common bookstore. The difficulty I mention I think will be, and has been, 
found greater in practice than it may appear at first sight. And even if this were 
not the case, still it seems improper that the Library of a University should 
contain such a heterogeneous assemblage of books as it must if a considerable 
proportion of them are selected merely on account of their fitness for the use 
of undergraduates. 

2. It has been the practice till of late years to deliver to the students any book 
indiscriminately from the Library that any one might ask for, with the excep- 
tion of a very small list of prohibited books — most of which likewise were 
prohibited only as being skeptical or immorai. The consequence has been that 
many valuable works, and such as cannot be replaced, or replaced without diffi- 
culty, have been injured and defaced. In addition to this, little attention has 
been paid to procuring cheap editions of works of which there were costly ones 
in the Library; but the latter have been suffered to go into circulation. The 
Library has therefore suffered great unnecessary waste and injury. Nor are 
either of these evils at present entirely remedied. Indeed the only remedy for 
the first has been the Librarian’s assuming the power of refusing such books, as 
he thought it improper should be allowed to circulate among the students. The 
first evil must continue in a considerable degree as long as the students are al- 
lowed to use the General Library indiscriminately. It might it is true be rem- 
edied by having a list made out of books which only, the undergraduates should 
be allowed to use: even if these books remained in the same room with the others. 
It seems to me that it would be only a further improvement to have the books 
themselves separated. Nor would the making out of such a list prevent all the 
inconveniences to which we are at present exposed. 

3. For—either for the sake of preserving the books, the students must be 
prohibited from reading and consulting them in the Library — or for the sake of 
their benefit, they must be permitted to come in and use them as at present; or 
in some similar manner. To continue the present practice subjects the Library 
to considerable injury. Many scholars come in unacquainted with the value of 
books, and without any thought of acting improperly, but from mere curiosity, 
take down from the shelves a great number, and in doing so, use them without 
much care: so that there is considerable gradual injury without any advantage 
in return. In the present state of college, I do not think there is much to fear 
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from wanton mischief and depredation. Perhaps however it should be recol- 
lected, that these will not be prevented by the good dispositions of the great 
majority, but may be the result of the want of principle in a very few. After 
the information which I have received from Mr Shaw respecting the Athenaeum, 
and which I presume is known to yourself and the gentlemen of the corporation; 
and after similar information which I have received respecting the College 
Athenaeum of the Students, I do not think that there would be any reason to be 
surprised, if a number of books were lost from the College Library during the 
present year. — It is true that the evils which I speak of might be remedied by 
prohibiting the scholars to take books for themselves from the shelves of the 
Library; and requiring them to ask for any one they should want from the 
gentleman attending. This however would be such a total interruption of his 
time, /beside exposing him to a variety of vexations/ as no person would submit 
to without a very considerable compensation. — If there were a particular li- 
brary for the use of students, they might be admitted freely without any ill- 
consequences of much importance. If books were injured or lost, it would be 
only a pecuniary loss: as the books in such library would be for the most part 
such as could easily be replaced. 

There is another evil attending the present practice respecting the admis- 
sion of undergraduates, which I do not myself however think /at least at 
present/ to be a very serious one. Gentlemen of the government have sometimes 
complained to me of interruption from the number of students in the Library, 
many of whom come in from mere curiosity. 

4. I believe if more attention were apparently paid to the preservation of 
the Library by those who have the care of it; more attention would be paid to the 
same object by those who might continue to have the use of it. So many of the 
books are now exposed to that sort of circulation by which they must soon be 
defaced and injured, that scarce any one feels much obligation to be very careful 
of any book that he may borrow. There are none of those associations and 
feelings connected with the library which there ought to be with one for the 
preservation of valuable works. It is too open and too much exposed to the 
worst sort of use. —I should think likewise that there would be more donations 
of valuable books to the Library, if there were a greater certainty of their being 
properly esteemed and carefully preserved. 

5. The appearance of the General Library would be much improved by sep- 
arating from it the books particularly intended for the students, and forming 
them into a distinct library. Its shelves would not be so vacant as many of them 
often are. The books which it would contain would not be so many of them 
cheap and common; nor would there be such an appearance of injured and 
defaced books as there at present is. — The books likewise would not be marked 
and written in, sometimes indecently as I fear is even now done; and which 
heretofore has been much more the case. 

The advantages then of having two distinct libraries as has been proposed 
seem to me to be generally these. 

That the objects of both would be better consulted. 
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That the General Library would from various causes be far better preserved: 
which I conceive to be the principal advantage — and 

That its appearance would be much improved. 

I have taken the liberty of addressing these statements to you personally, as it 
seemed to afford the most simple form of making them. Whatever may appear 
to you proper you can lay before the Corporation. 

I am very respectfully, etc 

/s/ Andrews Norton 


No attempt will be made here to discuss the statements made by Mr. 
Norton, but his letter does give what seems to be a clear picture of the 
situation as it stood one hundred and thirty-two years ago. The Library 
was apparently being used rather freely by undergraduates and the 
Librarian was worried about the damage that the books were suffering. 
He was enough of an old-fashioned librarian to feel that his first duty 
was the preservation of books, and he was probably less interested in 
their use than in their preservation. But he had come to the point where 
he realized that undergraduates did need to use books from a library, and 
he was ready to recommend in the year 1815 a separate library for 
undergraduates. In the following year the Library records indicate 
that a separate list of books for undergraduates was again drawn up in 
order to help the situation. 

Norton was succeeded in 1821 by Joseph Green Cogswell, whose 
term as Librarian continued only two years, but who was so active dur- 
ing those years in recataloguing and reclassifying the whole Library 
that the period is a landmark in its history. Later, as head of the Astor 
Library in New York, Cogswell became one of the few American 
librarians to make a real contribution to the profession before modern 
library history began in 1876. His great interest was in library collec- 
tions, and at the Astor Library he built the first well-rounded reference 
collection in the United States. As might have been expected, he em- 
phasized, during his term at Harvard, the contents of the Library and 
the technical processes by which the books might be made available 
rather than the actual service of the books. On 6 November 1822, he 
made a long report to the Harvard Corporation which began with a 


paragraph reading: 
Having completed the arrangement of the Library in conformity to your 


directions, I beg leave to lay before you the following account of its present 
condition, & to subjoin a few remarks, explaining my views in relation to it. 
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Cogswell then proceeded to explain the Baconian classification that 
he had installed. He told of his decision to make an alphabetical instead 
of a classed catalogue. He brought up the question of the condition of 
the Library and the need of binding many of the books. He reported 
on the sale of duplicates, showing in this connection some trepidation 
and fear that the Corporation might not approve of the action that he 
had taken. He stated that the College Library consisted of 19,900 
volumes, supplemented by 800 volumes in the Medical Library, 500 
in the Law Library, and 380 connected with the Natural History Pro- 
fessorship. He then continued as follows: 


The foregoing facts furnish you with a full account of the present situation 
of the library, allow me now to add a few observations upon it. The great ques- 
tion to be settled before you determine what system is to be adopted & what 
measures are to be taken in regard to its future management is, whether you 
consider the principal purpose of it to be, to make a library for men of learning 
or to furnish books for the accommodation of undergraduates: If the latter, it 
is already far larger than necessary, if the former it is but a beginning, a single 
star in the constellation which ought to beautify & illumine our part of the 
hemisphere. I must suppose, that you prefer the most important of these objects, 
or I have nothing to say; in this case, then, what should determine the choice of 
books, to be selected for it? in my opinion the first circumstance to be observed 
is rarity, not however entirely disregarding intrinsic value — rarity I mean, 
which arises either from the voluminousness & value of the work, or from the 
accident of its being out of print, or from the small number of copies originally 
printed, or from its being one of a character & upon a subject to interest but 
few & consequently to be owned but by few. This principle would bring in the 
Byzantine historians in preference to Gibbon, Twysden’s Scriptores Decem be- 
fore Hume & Hickes’s Thesaurus before Johnson’s Dictionary & should it not be 
so & where else could a scholar hope to find either of the three first named works, 
if not in the principal public library in the country, & how easily might he find 
any of the others at every turn. The next object is to complete the collection in 
the several departments, to enable the enquirer to exhaust the subject of his en- 
quiry, by the aids which you can furnish him: A library which is known to be 
distinguished by either of these characteristics will be resorted to by men of 
learning, & men desirous of becoming so. We have a few of the first described 
treasures, & our department of American history is very near the degree of com- 
pleteness, which would entitle it to receive the mark. I will mention one case by 
way of illustration — there is a single 8vo volume, of no uncommon beauty, in 
one of our Alcoves, entirely unknown to 999 of every 1000 who use the library, 
which would sell quick in London for $75 or perhaps an $100, a sum which 
would buy a good many classical dictionaries & Port Royal Gr. Grammars, & 
even a few setts [sic] of Rollin & Ferguson & such like matter, — but where is 
the champion of utility who would come forward & propose to exchange this 
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copy of “Hearne’s Acta Apostolorum” for its value in such books — how much 
more pride would be felt in showing this copy of Hearne to a scholar, than in 
having an hundred or two more volumes which are every where to be met with 
to swell your Catalogue — nay more, would it not be better for the cause of 
learning that this copy, the only one in the country I believe, of this very rare 
book, of which there were originally but 120 copies, should be kept in case of 
need, than that common class books without number, should be dealt out to 
those, who might just as well be supplied otherwise. I well remember what 
triumph it was some six or eight years since, that our library furnished to the 
Abbe Cona a work not be found in Philadelphia & even to this day, whenever 
we are spoken of in that American Athens, this is always told of us. It is true, 
this is not worth much, but it serves to explain how a really learned library may 
be serviceable to learned men & how the institution with which it is connected 
may gain reputation by it. To sum up all I have said on this head, I would aim 
principally to make the library subserve the wants of scholars, & not those of 
common readers; common books every body owns, or can have access to, rare & 
costly ones properly belong to those deposits, around which a learned commu- 
nity collects. 

But the library it may be said makes an essential part of the machinery of the 
institution, which cannot go on without it. This is no doubt true & I would by 
no means propose to stop it, but merely to regulate it. The law requiring the 
books for the Undergraduates to be designated, should be strictly enforced; 
their Catalogue should be distinct & the books not upon it, should be the same 
to them as if not in the library. Whenever a particular course of study or any 
other circumstance made it expedient to depart from the regulation, it should be 
done in a manner prescribed — No library book should be allowed to be used as 
a class book under any circumstances, such a use being wholly inconsistent with 
its proper preservation & with a due regard to the rights of others. If thought 
necessary to aid the poor students in procuring their class books, it should be 
done independently by the library & in a way to secure the College against loss. 
Nothing whatever can prosper without system & order, & in nothing are system 
and order more requisite than in the management of a library, by the aid of 
these & of economy & good judgment in appropriating the scanty funds, which 
it now has, a sensible & important increase may anaually be made, but certainly 
not upon the principle of buying 20 copies of one book, 10 of another & so on. 

Allow me to ask your attention to the subject of a Catalogue as soon as may 
be, as I am particularly desirous of bringing my work in the Library to a close. 
In the hope of meeting your approbation, I submit the accompanying memo- 
randa to your examination, trusting that whatever you may think of my judg- 
ment, you will be persuaded of my fidelity in managing the concerns, which 
have been entrusted to me. 

I have the honor to be with 


the greatest respect, Gentlemen, 
Your most obt. svt. 


/s/ Jos. G. Cogswell 
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Mr. Cogswell was not considered a conservative in his day. With 
George Ticknor and Edward Everett, he had gone to Germany for 
graduate study as the first group of the ever increasing number of 
American scholars who in the next hundred years studied abroad and 
did so much to determine the course of higher education in this coun- 
try. He was one of the founders of the Round Hill School at North- 
ampton, which, if not the first of our progressive schools, might well 
be considered as one of the first to improve the status of American 
secondary education. His great work in building up the Astor Library 
and cataloguing it has already been mentioned. His influence on the 
Harvard Library did not close with his two-year term in 1823, but 
continued directly or indirectly all his long life, and in 1864, over forty 
years later, after his retirement from the Astor Library, he came back 
to Cambridge and was the friend and confidant of John Langdon Sibley, 
who was Librarian of the Harvard College Library from 1855 to 1877. 
If in library matters Cogswell was what we would now call conserva- 
tive, he was at least a product of his time, and it is interesting to note 
that in his early days at the Astor Library he wrote to George Ticknor 
saying: 


The readers average from one to two hundred daily, and they read excellent 
books, except the young fry who employ all the hours they are out of school in 
reading the trashy, as Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Punch, and the Illustrated News. 


It is not surprising, then, that he decried the use of the general col- 
lection at Harvard by undergraduates whose needs he thought could be 
cared for in other ways, and his report quoted above confirms the letter 
of Andrews Norton that there was a problem in regard to what the 
Harvard College Library should do for undergraduates. Sixteen days 
before Cogswell presented his report, he wrote to President Kirkland 


to explain why he could not accept a Corporation appointment as 
Librarian as follows: 


The Corporation consider the most important object of it [the Library] to be 
the accommodation of the undergraduates with books to facilitate them in the 
prosecution of their elementary studies, & they are most likely to be right, but 
I cannot come to their opinion, & I cannot persuade myself that the opportuni- 
ties I have enjoyed are turned to good account in devoting my life to labours 
which might as well be performed by any shop boy from a circulating li- 
beary... 


Cogswell may have misjudged the Harvard Corporation, as that body 
did not provide library facilities for undergraduates of a high enough 
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quality to prevent them, during this period and the two following 
generations, from building up small book collections of their own that 
went by the general term of Student Society Libraries. It is hoped that 
the story of these libraries at Harvard will be told in this BULLETIN or 
elsewhere in the not too distant future. It should be added, however, 
that the Harvard undergraduates apparently received enough consid- 
eration in the College Library so that their own student libraries did 
not reach the full flower that was found at Yale and in many other col- 
leges with smaller enrollments and less distinguished collections, but 
the consideration received was not sufficient to quiet all complaints. 
At any rate on 12 June 1848, President Edward Everett received a 
letter written by Walter Mitchell of the Class of 1846, which inveighed 
against the Library Rules. Mitchell had done more than creditable work 
in college. He had won a Bowdoin Prize for an essay on the Roman 
Catholic Church in America. After graduation he studied at the Har- 
vard Law School and was admitted to the Bar. He later was ordained 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church and became in due course a Divinity 
School professor. He contributed to the Atlantic Monthly and wrote 
two novels as well as poetry, and delivered the Phi Beta Kappa poem at 
Harvard in 1875. His letter is so revealing of library conditions in the 


Harvard of a hundred years ago that, in spite of its length, it is printed 
here in full: 


[Cambridge 12 June 1848] 
Hon Edward Everett. 


Dear Sir. 


I have ventured to address you upon a matter which is deeply interesting to 
myself and to that body of which I was but yesterday a member, — the subject 
of Harvard College Library. 

It is after long thought and with much hesitation that I do this. I cannot tell 
how you may receive it, whether as an ill judged intrusion of crude opinions — 
or as the act of well-meaning sincerity, that is its own sufficient apology. 

But I have also felt that from the difference of our positions, there might be 
some avenues of observation open to me, that were denied to you — and that the 
views of one fresh from the habits, the prejudices and associations of under- 
graduate life, might suggest something not altogether familiar or useless. 

I have endeavoured to do this truly and respectfully — and I am the more 
encouraged, knowing, though my experience was very brief, the kindness and 
courtesy with which a student’s wishes were always listened to by you. 

It can hardly be that the gift of a degree is to be a sentence of banishment, 
closing forever and at once the mutual confidences and sympathies of the Student 
and the President — I would rather hope that those who yet linger here; before 
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going forth into the world — have a place in your regard — and that however 
you may look upon the request — you will not judge harshly of the asker. 

It is in this hope, Sir — that these pages are submitted to your notice. 

What is the present system of the library and what are the reasons for its 
adoption? 

The hours of admission are inconvenient, they are reduced — few as they 
are — by the constant encroachments of the lecture and the recitation. 

During one term in my junior year — there was left me but two hours in the 
week when I could obtain books — this may be remedied now — but I scarcely 
see how any arrangement of recitations can give to the student the full time 
which he is nominally allowed. The days— when it would be most accessible 
to the student — are not library days — Friday afternoon, Saturday — and days 
like the present — (the ist Monday in June) would be a large and a grateful 
addition. 

Nor is this scanty allotment of time made properly available. 

Were you ever in the Library at the hour when a class are obtaining books? 

You must have seen I think something of the difficulties I now write of. 

The only way by which the student is to discover what the shelves contain 
is the catalogue — seven or eight large volumes. It is not possible to use these 
undisturbed for ten minutes at a time and the student has to find not only where 
it is to be looked for — but what he wants. 

The student comes here to /earn his needs as well as to supply them. He 
cannot be supposed to know of the existence even of the greater part of the 
hoarded wealth those shelves contain. 

Well for him if he have even a clue by which to find it — but he is not sent 
to College with his brain already an encyclopaedia of authors — a compendium 
of title pages — he must draw at random from the long list of unfamiliar names 
— “hoping for the best and fearing the worst” Give him leave to enter and 
select for himself — from among the books not from among their titles merely. 

All that the lecture room and the recitation can do is to give him subjects for 
study — to put him on the track of investigation — he cannot travel back to the 
fountain head — by poring over the cat. twice a week — and carrying off to his 
room one or two chance-selected volumes. 

Place yourself, Sir, in the position of an undergraduate — You are interested — 
many of us are (not as] idle as we may seem in the lecture room and at the 
recitation — in the solution of an historical doubt. Your faith in the integrity of 
Hampden — and the guilt of Wentworth has been shaken by some artful Royal- 
ist — and you wish to examine for yourself. 

Into contemporary memorials, speeches —letters— through different his- 
torians — and tractarians your search leads — in the course of two or three hours 
you would examine nearly a hundred volumes. — Seat yourself in the librarian’s 
room — and send for your books as you perforce must. After the first six re- 
quests — the seventh will probably meet with an answer that will effectually put 
to rest your spirit of inquiry — and probably send you indignantly from the hall. 

I have no ill feeling towards the officers in charge of the library. Far other- 
wise. Few in my class made more constant demands on them than I did — and I 
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cannot now recall a single instance of discourtesy and neglect in anything that 
was in their power to grant. I have many favours — and which, knowing the 
strictness of the laws in force, I felt to be truly favours — to thank them for. 

But I put to [sic] to you, Sir, how is it possible for an officer — harrassed by 
conflicting claims for assistance, sought by twenty different applicants at once, 
to be otherwise than seemingly negligent and impatient. And how too is it pos- 
sible for the student, especially the retiring or the high spirited, whom one sharp 
word is enough to silence when asking a favour, not to be discouraged? 

I have known, and not once or twice only, students to leave the hall unsatis- 
fied — and feeling that they would not soon again expose themselves to such 
unpleasant usage. 

I can give from my own knowledge an instance of the extreme difficulty a 
student meets with. While in College a student formed a plan of investigation — 
to take a favorite book — Macauley’s [sic, essays, I believe,—and marking 
every allusion in it that was obscure to him to find and note down the explana- 
tion. But he could not visit the library when he would — on his leisure days, in 
his leisure hours, it was closed — he could not, when there, take down the vol- 
umes from their shelves — nor could he venture to trouble the librarian for a 
book for which five minutes use would suffice, that officer had enough to do to 
furnish those who were taking out books for the week — and it was too precious 
a privilege to be wasted on books of references. Having proceeded with his plan 
just far enough to be convinced of its usefulness to himself — he was obliged to 
abandon it. 

But this is not all — the student enters and leaves the hall with a character 
hanging over him bad as that of a suspected pickpocket. 

He is made to leave his cloak and cap at the door, that they may not serve to 
conceal his spoils. 

Across every alcove stands a bar forbidding him to enter. Into that pleasant 
little chamber that forms the Eastern arm of the transept of which the very air 
is redolent of study — he must not set his foot. Even the presence of a college 
officer is no safeguard against the tinglings of dishonesty supposed to thrill in 
student fingers. I was once ordered from the alcove into which I had gone with 
Mr Torrey to select a French author in which to find material for a version — 
thinking in such company the imputation might be for a moment suspended. 

I am not aware that my case was peculiar. I was never detected in any 
theivery [sic] in Gore Hall, nor if my memory is true, was I ever liable to be. 
I presume any one of my sixty-five classmates would have been equally dreaded. 

This may seem a little thing to those who are far above it — but it is'a bitter — 
a humiliating consciousness to those upon whom it is laid — not the less so, Sir, 
because unmerited — and I have known some who will and would never cross 
that threshold — having once felt the degradation of such treatment. 

What are the reasons of this policy, and the objections to a change — to 
introducing the same system now pursued in the law library? One reason is the 
alleged depredation and injury to the books. But what, Sir, is the object of 
the library? Were all those munificent donations given simply for the use of the 
thirty or forty privileged persons who are permitted to use it — or for the gen- 
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eral use of the College? Will not all the losses under the most liberal estimates 
of damage be overbalanced by the increased good accomplished? This is a 
question for your own mind — I propose to look at another point. Does the pres- 
ent system preserve the books from injury and depredation? 

The books it is said may be marked and defaced while in the hands of students 
and no one made responsible. They are now placed in the hands of the student 
and credited to him so that every injury is traceable to the offender. Is this so? 
I do not think deliberate wanton injury is feared. I cannot think that the mis- 
chievous spirit is so rife among undergraduates — that they are a set of destruc- 
tive monkeys who pull in pieces all they lay hands on. Most of them have their 
own little collections and know how dear a treasured volume may become to its 
possessor. 

The injuries feared are those of thoughtlessness and forgetfulness — marginal 
notings, underscorings and marks of admiration. Now these are not to be de- 
tected without a close scrunity. The librarian if he would make this regulation 
answer its ends must examine each volume when received page by page — or the 
greater part of these defacings must escape his notice — and this must be done 
every time or the blame will light on the wrong head. 

That he does not do so, you are well aware, that he could not do so — is per- 
haps equally clear — it would require a score of clerks in full employment. More 
than that —I have reason to know that no small proportion of the books that 
leave the library leave it clandestinely. 

You cannot prevent this — as long as you deny to the student the privilege of 
using the books on the spot. He does not offend against his own moral sense by 
so doing. He feels himself debarred from the free use of what was meant for 
him to use freely, by restrictions that to him seem absurd and harsh — and you 
know that these petty restrictions sit lightly on a student’s conscience. 

This may seem inconsistent with what I have just stated — with the complaint 
that the student is harshly and unjustly suspected — but it is not so. I am stating 
facts — speaking for all classes, for those who will — and those who will not vio- 
late the college laws. I wish to show that you insult the high minded and honor- 
able by preventive laws that do not prevent — that you are trying the most irra- 
tional of attempts to make power felt without making it beneficent, that you 
suffer the student to slip into the alcove long enough to carry away a book — 
not long enough to examine and replace it. 

The only way that smuggling has ever been effectually broken up, I believe, 
has been not by any improvement of preventive systems — but by a repeal of 
the duties. 

Let the student consult the books in the library, and depend upon it, Sir, he 
will not be silly enough to run the risk of forfeiting his privileges, by carrying 
them away without leave. 

But this after all is not the thing feared — the student is not aggreived [sic] 
because he and his classmates are suspecting [sic] of smuggling the volumes in 
and out — but because he is accused of wishing to steal them —to carry them 
away — not to use them — he cannot of course put them in his library — but to 
sell them to unscrupulous dealers. 
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I remember one unfortunate instance, to which I need not allude more 
pointedly, that has happened since I left college. 

From the little I know of the guilty party I should not hesitate to pronounce 
him not a perfectly free moral agent — there were many occurences [sic] in his 
college career which would warrant the belief that there was a partial defect of 
mind either inherent or induced — that took from the act its worst character. 

You knew of the fact, but you could hardly know the strong pervading in- 
dignation with which it was regarded by the undergraduates. And this was 
done, too, in spite of the laws. Is it not, Sir, an axiom of legislation that restric- 
tions that fail of their purpose are worse than useless? 

But why not rely on the honour of the student? From your position you see 
the worst side of undergraduate character. It is only when the student is coun- 
selling mischief that his words are reported to you — when he is dissuading it 
his voice never reaches so far. But you admit these young gentlemen to your 
parlour without fear for the ornaments of your table. Mr Monroe and Mr 
Nichols spread their counters with their most attractive works — and though the 
costly volumes lie invitingly around — and no argus watches — the great distinc- 
tions of meum and tuum remain inviolated. But as he enters Gore Hall the soul 
of Barrington or Hardy Vaux takes possession of the hitherto ingenuous fresh- 
man — temptation becomes irresistable [sic] — and nothing but the most rigid 
laws — and the sleepless vigilance of three lynx-eyed librarians — and an assist- 
ant porter can prevent an immediate and wholesale plunder. 

Pardon me, Sir, if I have spoken too lightly, but I have felt this inconsistency 
strongly. 

Why not introduce the plan now in use in the Law library? That is open 
from early morning till nine at night — the books are in every ones reach — there 
are no forbidden alcoves or jealous officials, it is free to come and go without let 
or hindrance. The rule forbidding loud conversation is enforced only by the 
spirit of mutual gentlemanly courtesy — and it is well enforced. There are books 
there which are valuable to the student not only as present helps but as future 
needs, the actual tools of his trade — expensive, hardly won, to the poor almost 
unattainable. Here is a strong temptation. I cannot believe the standard of 
morality is so much higher in the Law School than in the College. The whole 
character of the College — its higher requirements for admission — a certificate 
of good moral character is one, — its stricter discipline purging it of all grosser 
elements — should make it a more exclusive circle, superior in morals and 
manners. 

What then is the actual loss of the law library? I have seen the librarian’s 
statements — and the average loss for a term inclusive of text books furnished is 
six volumes. This during the past year. Even these few are not certainly ascer- 
tained to be lost. Many of the books are known under two titles and are thus 
overlooked. Some are mislaid in the chambers of the professors — but sooner or 
later the lost volumes come back almost without exception. 

Is this slight loss a sufficient reason for shutting out the undergraduates year 
after year from the use and the enjoyment of the best library in America. Was 
it for this that so much time and wealth has been spent — that the hoarded talents 
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should sleep, each in its napkin of dust — undisturbed except by a periodical 
migration from the northern to the southern alcove — and back again? 

I have heard it said that students have no need of more time in and freer 
access to the library — that they have quite enough to occupy them in the course 
of study marked out. This may be the theory of college life — but it is not 
the fact. 

There are many here — no small part of each class, who are sent to college 
not because they have any decided bent for study either in one branch or in all, 
but to pass away those years that must come between their school days and their 
entrance into active life. 

They will not, they cannot be induced to give more time to the studies 
appointed than is necessary to a tolerable appearance at recitations. 

They are left to fill up many idle hours with more agreeable resources. 

Now — those hours are spent in social visiting, in listless lounging, or still 
more exceptionably. 

If they are fond of reading, their resorts are now the Society libraries, and 
that magazine of trash called the “Cambridge Circulating Library.” 

If they are not, the billiard room and the chambers of their classmates are the 
place to kill their ennuied and miserable hours. 

Would they not, Sir, if the library were thrown open to them, resort there 
in preference? 

If you ask for proof — see how eagerly and constantly they flock to the book- 
stores where they can take up a volume without the interference of a janitor or 
the suspicion of petty larceny. 

And further more, Sir, is it not a change that you would gladly see? Would 
it not lessen your cares and anxieties? Would it not be pleasanter when called 
upon in the exercise of your duty to reprove a student for his neglect of college 
exercises to fee] that his derelictions had been in the direction of Gore Hall 
instead of the billiard room and smoking club? And on the whole would not 
such literary dissipation be far more likely to lead back active and gifted minds 
into the paths of severer study than the coarse and feeble imitations of their 
elder’s debauchery which now entice the college roués [sic]. 

But beside these there are many, who looking upon their college life in its 
truest light feel that their days here are golden days and who gladly seek from 
their Alma Mater the rich bounty she proffers. 

Among them are different tastes — habits of thought and capacities — tending, 
some to the one side, some to the other. It has not been the system of Harvard 
to bind upon a procrustean rack of culture her various children — to send out 
her alumni drilled like a regiment into uniformity and mechanical movement — 
the present elective system evidences the wiser, freer policy of the great Ameri- 
can University. 

It is to such that the library should offer the means of development — to each 
in his chosen path. It is from the lecture room and the recitation that the student 
should come to follow out here the work that is there but half-finished — but 
hardly begun. 

I am afraid, Sir, the principle of emulation has been sometimes permitted to 
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encroach unduly upon the material objects of this institution, that in the anxiety 
to make “first scholars” it has been sometimes forgotten to prepare for making 
great men. Is it altogether improbably that the four years might not be spent 
amid those books in free communion with them — quite as profitably as in the 
ordinary course? 

But in the fear lest the race for honours should not be fairly and hotly con- 
tested — everything like help from without is steadily discouraged —and the 
better editions of our text books put without our reach —lest we should gain 
the start of some equally diligent but less favoured classmate. 

You have been an instructor here, Sir, and must have known how necessarily 
restricted the help given in the lecture and at the recitation must be — how much 
is merely suggested — how much more passed over in silence. I was struck with 
a recent remark of a college friend, as we were engaged in the law library in 
following a train of investigation suggested in the lecture of the previous hour. 
“How little we should have thought of doing this in College!” 

And why? — Not because we did not wish so to do, that we never were 
puzzled by a difficulty — or allured by the brilliancy of a subject — but because 
the labor of getting one reference, given us in the recitation, was rendered too 
tedious and formidable by the restrictions of the library. Take one book, used 
as a text book in College — Smyths lectures on History and estimate its com- 
parative value used with and without access to collateral information. 

What is learned for recitation — is ended with recitation. The spur of emula- 
tion — the fear of blame — is sufficient for the hour, and ends with the hour — 
what is acquired for its own sake does not depart so speedily. Is the object of 
Harvard College, its true glory, to gratify its semi-annual committees with well 
got up scholastic reviews — or to send into the world young men, who shall be 
the foremost among good citizens and useful men. 

It is the sneer of those who would decry the college that the student learns 
only to forget — that the graduate even before his degree has been drawn from 
its pink ribbons would make but a sorry figure at a preparatory examination. 

We know that this is untrue, but is there not some shadow of foundation for 
the charge? 

One more word upon the present restrictions and I have done with them, at 
least with their working upon the students feelings. 

If I were writing to one who would ask of every reform “Cui bono?” — who 
would try all issues by a material standard, I should forbear. 

But with literary men the ‘sweet influences’ of books — the charm of great 
libraries — has been no infrequent or ungrateful theme. Many a passage of 
eloquent enthusiasm must be familiar to you in praise of such retreats and by 
you I do not fear to be misunderstood. 

You can well appreciate the daily refining of the intellect, the ripening cul- 
ture which this constant intercourse with those silent friends produces — and 
your own experience must have made you fully alive to the exquisite enjoyment 
with which the lover of literature looks upon the collected treasures — the 
garnered harvests of great minds — his pleasure in rare editions, his warmth of 
greeting to old friends in newer and costlier dresses — the keen relish with which 
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he falls upon the feast of which he hitherto [has] been fed by scanty fragments. 

You have been too, on classic ground and amid scenes of which every portion 
have become historical — and none could better appreciate the privilege. But 
how would you have felt to have entered your paradise of association watched 
like a thief [sic] —to have been marched around the tomb of Achilles with a 
sentinel at your elbow — and to have been met at the entrance of the Acropolis 
by a placard of “No admittance”? 

One further reason for this change is that it would furnish a common ground 
where students and professors might meet more cordially. No one, if I have 
rightly understood has been more interested in bringing about a more cordial 
intercourse between the two than yourself, and I have the testimony of those 
who more than twenty years ago were your pupils, to the pleasure and profit of 
such an intercourse, and to your success in awakening a mutual interest and 
sympathy in the studies in which you as professor they as undergraduates were 
engaged. One of them, the Rev Wm H. Furness of Philadelphia, spoke to me 
in the warmest terms of his grateful and pleasurable remembrance of that 
intercourse. 

I cannot think that all the difficulty is on the side of the student — but in the 
recitation room it is hard to have it otherwise than as it now is. There is among 
undergraduates a prejudice against those who seek for explanation after recita- 
tions. It is considered to be for the purpose of currying favour, or as it is called 
in cant phrase “fishing” — and it prevents many who really wish aid from asking it. 

It is an unreasonable — but a powerful feeling. The most influential minds in 
a class are those who generally least need or are least inclined to seek assistance, 
and they have not found it their interest to combat the prejudice. 

Could this place of meeting be once thrown open it would silently but surely 
cure this evil. 

Nothing in the intercourse of the late Judge a with his pupils is spoken 
of with such kind affectionate remembrance as the daily meetings with him in 
the library of Dane Hall. 

I have written these pages, Sir, with the earnest feeling that has been growing 
and gathering strength for years. I know that in them I but utter the language 
and give expression to the wishes of those beneath your charge. 

If I have spoken unwisely, I ask but one more favour — that you will forget 
this communication and its author as speedily as possible. 

I trust I have not given offence, but “I could not choose but write” — and as 
I thought and felt I wrote. I could do no otherwise. 

It will profit me nothing — a few days more and Cambridge so long a home — 
will be to me only a place of pleasant memories — but I shall hear with most 
sincere gratification of those changes which would have made it still happier 
to me. 

With grateful remembrance, Sir, of your past kindnesses — 


I remain very respectfully yours 


/s/ Walter Mitchell a 
member of the Class of 1846 
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On 13 June 1848, the day after President Everett received Mr 
Mitchell’s letter, he replied to it as follows: 


Dear Sir, 


I have read with interest your well-written paper on the use of the Library, 


& will lay it before the Corporation, within whose control, & not that of the 
Faculty, the Library is. — 


The subject is involved in difficulty. It has ever been the wish of the Cor- 
poration to make the library as widely useful as possible: ~- And no public li- 


brary in Europe or America, with which I am acquainted, is more liberally 
administered. — 


Still I wish it were in our power to throw it more widely open; & the ques- 
tion whether this is possible, is well worth a careful consideration. — 
I remain, very truly 
Yours 
/s/ Edward Everett 


No notice has been found in the Corporation Records that President 
Everett ever laid the matter before that body. Since he resigned the 
next year, it may have Deen that he was too busy with other concerns, 
or it might be that he was simply living up to his well-earned reputation 
of being a do-nothing administrator. 

The library picture painted by Walter Mitchell was one that could 
have been duplicated in most mid-nineteenth-century American college 
and university libraries. There may have been exceptions, and there 
were of course in many colleges, including Harvard, undergraduates 
who by hook or crook managed to make considerable use of their col- 
lege libraries, but the librarians as a whole, at Harvard and elsewhere, 
thought of themselves first as guardians and custodians of their books 
and then as the servants of the Faculty and of such graduate students as 
attended the institution rather than of the undergraduates for whom 
text books were somehow supposed to cover all literary needs. The 
tale of John Langdon Sibley, which has been told so often, can well be 
repeated at this time, since it need no longer be considered apocryphal, 
and since it shows so well the attitude of a librarian in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. It will be remembered that the story goes as follows. 

Sibley was known as a man who took his duties seriously and not 
often did a smile cross his countenance. But one day, as he walked 
through the Yard, his face beamed, and Charles W. Eliot, then about 
to become Assistant Professor of Mathematics, asked him what made 
him so happy that day. Sibley replied, ‘All the books but two are in, 
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and I am on my way to get them.’ Three confirming points can now 
be added to this story. First, the Reverend Samuel A. Eliot reports a 
distinct recollection that his father (President Eliot) told him the story 
as a first-hand experience. Second, the library regulations in Sibley’s 
time provided that each year all the books borrowed from the Library 
must be returned to the shelves at the close of the college year and 
checked up and reported to the Overseers’ Committee on the Library 
as being in their places. And third, Sibley’s Library Journal for 23 
June 1858 has the following entry: ‘Books called in for the Annual 
Examination. Fifty-seven persons delinquents, among the worst of 
whom are some of the College Officers.’ The same journal for 16 July 
1858 states: “The Library Committee met at Gore Hall and examined 
various part [sic] of the Library. All the books were returned except 
one charged to Prof Agassiz & another to Prof Gray.’ 

The letters and reports of Andrews Norton, Joseph Green Cogswell, 
and Walter Mitchell that have been printed above give a fair picture of 
the general situation, but quotations from the Library Regulations.add 
to it. A small broadside published in 1823, entitled Library Regulations 
for Undergraduates, reads as follows: 


I. Any student wishing to borrow books from the Library, is to leave a list 
of the same with the Librarian or his Assistant, dated, and signed by such student. 
The Library will be open for receiving these applications, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, from 1 to 2 o’clock, P.M. 

Il. The Library will be open on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
during half an hour after Morning Commons, for delivering, on each day, the 
books thus applied for on the day preceding. 

III. The classes will apply for books, at the times abovementioned, in the fol- 
lowing order, viz. the Seniors and Juniors on Monday and Thursday; the 
Sophomores on Tuesday; the Freshmen on Wednesday. 

IV. The times for returning books to the Library will be the same as those 
appointed for leaving a list of books to be borrowed. 

V. Students are not permitted to go into any of the alcoves, or take down 
any book from the shelves, but books which they may wish to consult, will be 
delivered to them for that purpose by one of the Library Officers in attendance. 


The Library Regulations published in a four-page leaflet probably 
about the same period included the following rules which are somewhat 
more encouraging to the student thirsting for information: 


V. At all times while the Library is regularly open, any member of the Uni- 
versity may consult books by applying to the Library officer in attendance. But 
books must not be taken from the shelves by others than the officers charged 
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with the care of them, and must be left by the persons who have used them, on 
the table provided for the purpose. 

VI. Members of the Government of the University and other persons author- 


ized to borrow books from the Library, will receive them on application, made 
either personally or in writing. 

VII. The Librarian will be in attendance during the half hour immediately 
after morning commons, and from 1 to 2 o’clock in the afternoon. He will also 
select the books to be issued from the Library, according to the lists, after the 
Library is closed in the afternoon. The Librarian moreover is to give to the 


Undergraduates an occasional lecture on the Library, making them acquainted 
with the most rare and valuable works. 


The University Archives include a considerable amount of printed 
material in regard to the Library for the thirties, forties, fifties, and six- 
ties. There are lists of duplicates for sale. There are appeals to the 
graduates of the University to present books to the Library, and a pro- 
posal that each graduate give one book each year, and in that way help 
to build the collections. There is a long appeal from President Quincy 
published in 1833, asking for help from the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. There are reports from the Librarian 
and from the Visiting Committee. Many of them speak of the shame- 
ful deficiency in the collections of the Library. One report published 
in The Atlas, a Boston newspaper, on 26 February 1857, says: 


. The Library of Harvard College has an income appropriated to the pur- 
chess of books, which amounts to the magnificent sum of three or four hundred 
dollars per annum. Three or four hundred dollars per annum is the sum 
which Massachusetts expends in providing books for the hundreds of students 
who crowd the halls of her ancient and famous University, — for the hundreds 
of scholars and literary men, to whose learning and labors she owes her high 
reputation among civilized States. We believe she pays about seven times as 
much annually for the inspection of pickled fish. 


But in all this there is little indication that the University or the Li- 
brary staff were greatly worried about the library service provided for 
the undergraduate except in a negative manner. The University Ar- 
chives do include many lists of ‘prohibited books.’ The Faculty 
Records, for instance, in 1771 state: ‘Agreed, not to sign any License 
for Books of Anatomy & Physick to Undergraduates, except to Senior 
Sophisters after the Winter Vacation.’ One of the lists of prohibited 


books, that is, books not to be made available to undergraduates, reads 
as follows: - 
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Prohibited Books 


The novels in the new Library 

The Gentleman’s Magazine 

The London Magazine 

The Monthly & Critical Reviews 

The Annual Register 

The Set of the Encyclopaedia in the 1oth Alcove, unless wanted 
for some particular purpose 

Rees’ Cyclopaedia under the same conditions 

All volumes of Tracts under the same conditions 

Fielding’s Works 

Heine’s Works 

Voltaire’s Works, excepting the Henriade, his histories & plays 

Bolingbroke’s Works 

All Dictionaries except Hedericus 

All books containing translations latin or english of the selections 
in the Collectanea — and this to undergraduates of every class, 
without an express order from Dr Popkin, or Mr Everett. 

The Philosophical Transactions 

Books of particular value — and books of prints. 


This list is undated, but as Dr Popkin’s term of service at the Univer- 
sity came to an end in 1833, and Mr Everett’s connection as an instruc- 
tor came to an end in 1826, it must be before the latter date. 

There were, however, toward the end of the period under review, 
some few signs of a more positive approach to the problem of the under- 
graduate. In 1841 a new catalogue of books for the Library of the Stu- 
dents was prepared in manuscript form, and two similar lists appeared 
in later years. Thaddeus William Harris, the Librarian, reporting on 
11 July 1842 on the removal of books to Gore Hall, stated: ‘A selection 
of books, for the special use & convenience of the students, was made, 
and deposited in the anteroom, together with manuscript catalogues of 
the same.’ 

Again, in 1845, the laws of the University relating to undergraduates 
contained the following additional and forward-looking statement: 


The books most suitable for the use of Undergraduates shall be separated 
from the rest, and deposited in the Librarian’s Room, where they shall be acces- 
sible to the students, and may be borrowed by them. 

Books may also be borrowed from the general Library by the Students on 
application to the Librarian. 
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Finally, there may be quoted a paragraph from an article by Charles 
A. Cutter in the North American Review, October 1868, entitled ‘Har- 
vard College Library’: 


The library of to-day is not the library of thirty or forty years ago. The 
original restrictions on its use — restrictions made apparently in the interest of a 
remote posterity, from a fear that too much reading would wear out the books — 
are disappearing one by one, — gradually, lest with too sudden liberty should 
enter license. The doors are now open longer, the use of the books is facilitated 
by a better catalogue, both of authors and subjects, and by the personal assist- 
ance of a larger corps of attendants than ever before, or than in any other college 
library in the country. In fact, few libraries of any kind are more profuse in the 
aid which they offer to the student; in few are his inquiries directed and fur- 
thered with more zeal. Is it too much to ask of those who enjoy its privileges, 
that they do their part to augment its means of usefulness? 


These are certainly indications that the undergraduate was not com- 
pletely forgotten, and that he might look forward to better times in the 
years to come. The progress that was made from 1877 to 1937 will be 
recorded in the second article in this series, which will appear in the 
Spring 1947 issue. 


Keyes D. Metcar 








Celtic Books at Harvard: The History 
of a Departmental Collection 


HIS is an appropriate time for the publication of an ac- 

count of the Celtic collection in the Harvard Library. For 

it is just fifty years since the establishment of Celtic instruc- 

tion in Harvard University, and with the introduction of 
Celtic as a subject of study and research began the systematic effort on 
the part of the Library to acquire books in the field. Of course many 
important works relating to the Celtic languages and literatures were 
already on the shelves in 1896. In fact the history of the collection 
illustrates admirably the advantages of building up such a special depart- 
ment in a rich and long established library. 

Of these previous acquisitions, due largely to the generosity of alumni 
or to the ordering of scholars in departments related to Celtic, the num- 
ber is very large. It includes the general philological journals, to which 
many early studies on Celtic were contributed; long sets of archaeo- 
logical and historical publications such as the Archaeologia Cambrensis, 
the Revue Archéologique, the Revue de Bretagne et de Vendée, the 
Rolls Series, and the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness; 
and the Revue Celtique, the one general organ of Celtic scholarship 
then in existence; also the Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, received, I think, by exchange from the time of the 
founding of the Academy. In the great folklore collection, first as- 
sembled by Professor Child and continued under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, the popular tales and songs of the Celtic countries were 
very fully represented, as was also the literature relating to Arthurian 
romance. The Library also possessed before 1896 many of the most 
important of the older separate works in the Celtic field. Such are 
Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica (1707); the collections of Irish 
by Charlotte Brooke (1789) and Hardiman (1831); the Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales (1801-07); the foundation stone of Celtic phi- 
lology, Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica (1853, 2nd ed. 1871) — to which 
Whitley Stokes wittily applied the line, Zeds dpx}, Zeds péooa, Aids 3x 
mévra rérvxror; Lady Guest’s translation of the. Mabinogion; the works 
of O’Donovan, O’Curry, and Todd; and the earlier publications of 
Stokes and Windisch. 
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Many of these older possessions of the Library came in most casually 
from donors who probably never conceived of building up a special 
Celtic collection. One of the most interesting is a copy of Davies’ 
Welsh Dictionary, Antiquae Linguae Britannicae . . . et Linguae 
Latinae, Dictionarium Duplex (1632), given by the great eighteenth- 
century patron of the Library, Thomas Hollis. It is one of the books 
personally selected by the donor (‘ex dono ipsius’) and bears the char- 


acteristic inscription: 


A fine copy of a rare work. It cost a guinea. T. H. is fond of sending Lexi- 
cons and Grammars to Harvard College, in honor of those first-rate Scholars, 


possibly half a dozen, the noblest of all men, who, he trusts, are now forming 
there. 


Another gift from a source to which one would hardly have looked for 
a contribution to Celtic literature is a series of very rare Breton chap- 
books from the library of Charles Sumner. And another item of especial 
personal interest is the Welsh translation of the Book of Mormon, the 
gift of Brigham Young. 

It will be apparent from what has been said that the Library already 
possessed in 1896 a valuable nucleus of a Celtic collection. But the 
books had been given or ordered in haphazard fashion and, except for 
those in Folklore and Linguistics, they were widely scattered among 
the shelves of various departments. In fact it was not till a number of 
years after Celtic books began to accumulate that the early acquisitions 
were brought together and shelved with the rest. At present most of 
the books in the field are to be found in three divisions of the stacks. 
Works of a strictly linguistic nature — grammars, dictionaries, philo- 
logical treatises, and the like — are in the Department of Languages, in 
the Celtic subdivision. There has been no exact census since 1934, but 
by a rough count these now appear to number about 600. Works on 
popular tales and songs, proverbs, customs and superstitions, numbering 
about 600, have been left in the Folklore Collection. The great body 
of the books, including periodicals and other serial publications, have 
been assembled in the general classification Celtic (shelf-mark ‘Celt’), 
and now number about 5000. Rare books and manuscripts, photo- 
graphs, and other items most valuable or most difficult to replace, of 
which there are a large number in the collection, are kept in the Hough- 
ton Library. And of course there are many works classified under 
History (Irish, Scottish, Welsh, and French), Church History, Place 
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Names, Archaeology, Linguistic Periodicals, and English Literature, 
which though not included in the Celtic collection have nevertheless an 
important bearing on Celtic studies. 

If these subdivisions of the collection are combined and allowance is 
made for the books classified elsewhere, the total number of works in 
the Library available for Celtic scholarship must be in excess of 8000. 
They include practically all the productions of the scientific age of 
Celtic philology — the period since Zeuss. In acquiring them the Li- 
brary had the advantage of starting its Celtic buying while the science 
itself was fairly young. The collection, so to speak, grew up with the 
subject. Stokes, Atkinson, and Rhys, Windisch and d’Arbois de Ju- 
bainville, who belonged in the nineties to the elder generation, still had 
years of production ahead of them, and Thurneyson, Zimmer, and 
Kuno Meyer were at the height of their powers. In the following 
decade or two an active group of young Celticists came along, especially 
in the English, Welsh, and Irish universities. To the Revue Celtique, 
which had been in existence since 1870, there were added in rapid suc- 
cession other technical or critical journals, the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie, the Celtic Review (Edinburgh), Eriu, the Bulletin of the 
Board of Celtic Studies, Y Beirniad, Y Llenor, Eigse, the Scottish Gaelic 
Studies — to mention only those which have contained the more sub- 
stantial contributions to Celtic scholarship. These publications, to- 
gether with the numerous separate works of two active generations of 
Celticists, have been acquired by the Library as they appeared, so that 
the collection is very fully representative of the output of scientific 
Celtic philology. 

The first interest of the scholars I have mentioned was not unnaturally 
in the older stages of the Celtic languages and literatures. It was Gaulish, 
Old Irish, and early Brythonic that chiefly concerned the linguists in 
their researches in comparative grammar, and similarly the students of 
comparative literature found more profit in early Irish saga or the old 
bardic poetry of Wales than in the modern Celtic literature. So most 
of the learned publications of the period had to do with grammar or 
lexicography or the editing of ancient texts. But during those same 
decades there developed, especially in Ireland, an active movement for 
the revival of the Celtic vernacular. This led to considerable fresh 
literary production and to the publication, often for the first time in 
print, of many authors of the past two or three centuries. The Irish 
Texts Society, founded in 1898, has devoted itself mainly to the litera- 
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ture of the modern period, and its publications now number over forty 
volumes. Many other editions of Gaelic writers were produced, stimu- 
lated largely by such organizations as the Gaelic League and the Society 
for the Preservation of the Irish Language, and while most of the works 
in question were issued in very inexpensive form for popular circula- 
tion, not a few of them — notably the works of J. H. Lloyd, Tomas 
O’Maille, and the Reverend Fathers P. S. Dineen, J. S. MacErlean, Peter 
O'Leary, and Michael Sheean — contained valuable contributions to 
Irish scholarship. The Library is very fully supplied with the Gaelic 
publications of the period in question. Special personal interest attaches 
to a number of books received from the bequest of Jeremiah Curtin of 
the Class of 1863, the distinguished collector of Gaelic folk-tales and, 
so far as the present writer knows, the first Harvard graduate to concern 
himself seriously with Celtic studies. 

Alongside of the voluminous publications of native writings, new 
and old, there has been an intense activity, especially during the past 
twenty years, in the translation of foreign literature into Gaelic. Scores 
of works, great and small, ranging from ancient classics like Lucian’s 
Vera Historia through Spanish, French, and Slavic literatures to Steven- 
son, Rider Haggard, and Jerome K. Jerome, are now available in Gaelic 
versions. This work of translation, stimulated by government subsidies, 
has been part of the effort to restore Irish to general use and to give 
the language a literary status. There is an interesting parallel, it may 
be observed, between this movement (which has its contemporary 
counterparts in Wales and Brittany) and the effort of the Elizabethans 
to put the great classical and continental writers into English. But 
whereas North’s Plutarch, Florio’s Montaigne, and other Tudor trans- 
lations have held a place as English classics, many of the current Gaelic 
translations have been criticized as poor specimens of language and 
style. Moreover a very large proportion of the works chosen for trans- 
lation have been English, and though a Gaelic speaker might well find 
it convenient to read Lucian or Cervantes in Irish, it is hard to believe 
that he would prefer a Gaelic version to the original of Treasure Island 
or Three Men in a Boat. Nevertheless the whole undertaking repre- 
sents a significant aspect of the movement for revival of a language, 
and the Library has therefore obtained a full collection of the transla- 
tions. 

It is safe to say that in the period under consideration — roughly ° 
speaking, the last fifty years — more Irish literature, early and modern, 
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was published than in all the previous time since the invention of print- 
ing, and the Library was able to acquire nearly all of it as it appeared. 
During the long period from the Protestant Reformation down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century comparatively little Gaelic literature 
found its way into print. Even the composition of it was gravely re- 
stricted by the antagonism of the ruling class toward the Catholic 
religion and education. A few Protestant works, like the translations 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, were issued in the vain 
hope of converting the Irish. A number of Catholic books of edifica- 
tion were printed, chiefly on the Continent, out of the reach of the 
penal laws. But the great mass of Gaelic writings, religious and secular, 
including the very extensive productions of the Bardic Schools, circu- 
lated in manuscript, and this mediaeval form of publication continued 
to be the prevailing practice down to the eve of the recent Gaelic 
Revival. 

The earliest Irish prints seldom appear on the market today. The 
total number of them is small, and the Harvard collection still lacks 
some of the most important. But those available at Harvard include 
the New Testament of 1603 (John Baskerville’s copy), perhaps the 
premier treasure among printed books in Irish; the New Testament of 
1681; Bedel’s Old Testament of 1685; MacAinghil’s Scathan Shacra- 
muinte na h-Aithridhe (Louvain, 1618), an imperfect copy; Molloy’s 
Lucerna Fidelium (Rome, 1676); Bonaventura O’Hussey’s An Teagasg 
Criosduidhe (2nd ed., Rome, 1707), followed by a tract on the Santa 
Casa at Loreto; and the Book of Common Prayer (Leabhar na Nor- 
naightheadh Ccombchoitcionn, London, 1712). With these older 
books of devotion or religious edification may be listed also the trans- 
lation of the Jmitatio Christi, Searc-leanmhain Chriost, by Domhnall 
O’Sulliobhain (Dublin, 1822). Two linguistic works also deserve to 
be mentioned among the early prints: MacCurtin’s Elements of the Irish 
Language (Louvain, 1728) and Shaw’s Galic and English Dictionary 
(London, 1780), of which the Library has General Vallancey’s copy, 
interleaved and elaborately annotated. While Vallancey’s etymological 
notes would not commend themselves to the Celtic philologist of this 
generation, they nevertheless bear ample testimony to his linguistic 
learning. 

For manuscript materials, either the original documents or photo- 
graphic reproductions, the Library is much better off than for early 
Irish printed books. Of course the great mediaeval codices which con- 
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tain the main body of Old and Middle Irish literature have long since 
been unobtainable. Nearly all of them have found permanent resting- 
places in European institutions; very few are in private hands, even in 
Europe, and not one of any importance is in an American library. But 
many have been published in facsimile editions, with which the Library 
is fully supplied. Thus the voluminous contents of the great ‘books,’ 
the Book of the Dun Cow, the Book of Leinster, the Book of Bally- 
mote, the Book of Lecan, the Yellow Book of Lecan, the Book of 
Ui-Maine, and of a number of manuscripts less familiar by name, the 
Wiirzburg copy of the Pauline Epistles, the Milan Commentary on the 
Psalms, the Annals of Inisfallen, Trinity Coll. MS H. 2.15 (portions of 
the Senchus Mér), MS Rawl. B. 502 (Saltair na Rann, Annals of 
Tigernach, etc.) — all these are accessible on the Harvard shelves. And 
in addition to the published facsimiles the Library has a large number 
of photostats of manuscripts or of single texts, including the whole 
series of Irish manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy, now being issued 
by the Academy. 

Besides this photographic material there is now available at Harvard 
a small but representative collection of modern Gaelic manuscripts, 
about forty in number. The most important is the Leabhar Branach, 
or Tribal Book of the O’Byrnes, acquired in 1905. This was copied 
between 1720 and 1726 and contains, in addition to bardic poems on 
the O’Byrnes, documents dealing with the history of the family in the 
time of William III. The Harvard manuscripts range in date from 
this and a few other eighteenth-century specimens down to the most 
recent item, a poem on the Rocky Mountain Indians, written in 1916 
and copied in 1923 by Edin Cathail (John M. Cahill) of Pentwater, 
Michigan, an immigrant from Inis Ban, County Limerick. This inter- 
esting manuscript was the gift of Professor Tom Peete Cross of the 
University of Chicago. Other inanuscripts with a special personal 
association are a holograph copy of a Christmas play by Dr Douglas 
Hyde, recently President of the Irish Free State, and several specimens 
of the calligraphy of Patrick Stanton, a recent scribe who tried to keep 
alive the Irish tradition of ornamental writing. 

The number of texts in this shelf of modern manuscripts is very con- 
siderable. Among them are many familiar pieces of which copies are 
common in Irish miscellanies — the Dialogue of Patrick and Ossian and 
other ballads of the same cycle, prose tales like the story of Deirdre 
and the Feis Tighe Chondin. The Ceisniomh Inghine Guill seems to be 
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of less usual occurrence. There are also numerous poems of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. One whole volume is taken up with a 
devotional treatise, the Trompa na bhFlaitheas, which according to the 
title-page was translated in 1715, by Tadhg O’Conaill from the French 
of Antoine Yvan. The Harvard copy was made in 1836 by Finghin 
O’Hallurain. Until an analytical catalogue is made of the contents of 
all the volumes it will be impossible to say to what extent they supple- 
ment the much larger collections of manuscripts in the Irish libraries, 
and the preparation of such catalogues of the Harvard collection and of 
two or three others in this country is a research project under consid- 
eration by the Celtic Group of the Modern Language Association. 

It is manifest that the Harvard manuscripts and photographs taken 
together supply a vast body of unpublished material for the study of 
the Irish language and literature. Except-for the Leabhar Branach the 
manuscripts are not likely in many cases to furnish important textual 
authorities. But one can never tell when a stray version will be of 
interest to a scholar. This is illustrated by a slight incident in connec- 
tion with one of Professor Kittredge’s articles on Arthurian romance. 
He had occasion to analyze the Feis Tighe Chondin and compare it 
with other parallel tales. In the printed text which he used he argued 
that a certain missing feature should be supplied, and it was afterwards 
found in the copy in one of the Harvard manuscripts. 

Mention should perhaps be made here of one valuable item, though 
it concerns local history and nomenclature rather than literature. That 
is the typewritten copy of the letters written by John O’Donovan and 
others, while at work on the Ordnance Survey, 1834-1841. A limited 
number of reproductions were made under the direction of Father 
Michael O’Flanagan, and the Library acquired a set (35 vols.) 

In the closely related field of Scottish Gaelic the Library has far 
fewer books than in Irish. In the older mediaeval period the two 
countries had practically a common language and literature, and in 
modern times there has been less production in Scottish than in Irish. 
Still the number of volumes in the Scottish section, largely editions of 
the poets of the last three centuries, runs to more than three hundred, 
not including periodicals. Of the works of the scientific period, in Scot- 
tish as well as in Irish, the Library has a relatively complete supply. 
The early prints are very few, and of these the collection boasts only 
the Bible of 1690 — really Irish Gaelic reprinted for the Scots — to- 
gether with a second copy of the New Testament which belonged to 
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the great folklorist, J. F. Campbell. Carswell’s version of the Book of 
Common Prayer (1567) it owns only in the modern reprint (1873). 
It still lacks most of the first editions of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century bards, but is well supplied with later issues of their work. Of 
the rarer books in this field in the Harvard collection perhaps the peri- 
odicals, the Cuairtear nan Gleann and the Teachdaire Gaelach, are as 
deserving as any of special mention. The Library has the first edition 
of MacPherson’s Ossian and most of the publications relating to the 
Ossianic controversy. It also possesses, classified under English Litera- 
ture, a collection of several hundred volumes illustrating the vogue and 
influence of the pseudo-Ossianic writings all over the world. 

In collecting Scottish Gaelic the Library has not overlooked the in- 
teresting Gaelic-speaking communities in Nova Scotia,and has made a 
good beginning in acquiring their publications. Of the men who have 
given friendly assistance in the search for this material special acknowl- 
edgements are due to Mr J. G. Mackinnon, long the editor of Mac-Talla 
in Sydney, who gave the Library a file of a considerable part of the 
journal; the Right Reverend Monsignor P. J. Nicholson, of St Francis 
Xavier College, Antigonish, who supplied.a copy of the rare early print, 
Companach an Oganaich; and the Reverend Mr Donald M. Sinclair, 
who made it possible for the Library to get a photostat of the precious 
Maclean manuscript in the library of his father, the late A. Maclean 
Sinclair, one of the principal men-of-letters of Gaelic Canada. It is a 
tradition of the family that the manuscript was seen by Samuel Johnson 
when he met Mary Maclean at her father’s house in 1773. 

The third Goidelic language, the Gaelic of the Isle of Man, has only 
a few literary remains, all from the modern period. Of the one impor- 
tant early monument, the Book of Common Prayer, the Library has 
Rhys’s edition, with Bishop Phillip’s translation of 1670 and that of the 
Manx clergy in 1765 in parallel columns. It also possesses a copy of the 
edition of 1765, the treatise on the Lord’s Supper published by Bishop 
Wilson in 1777, and the New Testament of 1810, the last having been 
the gift of the British Bible Society in 1814. The other scattered pub- 
lications relating to Manx — grammars, dictionaries, editions of carols, 
folk-songs, and other short pieces are mostly on the shelves. A large 
part of the material, both in English and Gaelic, relating to the island 
was collected in the publications of the Manx Language Society, of 
which the Library has a set. 


The living Celtic languages, it will be remembered, fall into two main 
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groups, the Goidelic or Gaelic and the Brythonic or British. We have 
been considering thus far the Gaelic group. To pass now to the Bry- 
thonic division, which is made up of Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, the 
Welsh is by far the most important for the student of language and 
literature. It has very early linguistic monuments, though not so numer- 
ous or extensive as those in Old Irish, and it has had a continuous and 
copious literary production which began shortly after the Saxon con- 
quest and is still going on. 

In Welsh, as in Irish, the older documents have been the main concern 
of the modern scientific school of philologists, whose works are fully 
represented in the Harvard collection: grammars and linguistic treatises 
from Zeuss and Rhys down to Jones, Pedersen, and Lewis; the stately 
editions of the great mediaeval manuscripts that gave Gwenogvryn 
Evans the reputation of being a letter-perfect editor; and most recently 
the texts and learned commentaries of Ifor Williams and Henry Lewis 
and the critical and historical writings of W. J. Gruffydd and the other 
native scholars. The Library is well supplied with their separate pub- 
lications and the periodicals to which they have contributed. 

The history of printed literature in Welsh is very different from that 
of Irish. In Ireland, as has been already pointed out, by reason of the 

religious division after the Reformation, Catholic education and pub- 
lication were severely restricted. In Wales no such influence, either 
religious or political, was at work. The Welsh felt a special proprietor- 
ship in the Tudor line, and their bards celebrated Elizabeth under the 
name of Sidanen, the Silken Lady. The Welsh clergy produced distin- 
guished scholars who participated in the translation of the King James 
Bible, and earlier still Welsh scholars, both lay and clerical, made a 
Welsh version of the Scriptures which has had a popular influence com- 
parable to that of the English Bible or of Luther’s German version. For 
centuries the Welsh have had their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and have not been shut off from the intellectual life of Britain. As a 
result of such conditions as these the Welsh language was continuously 
in educated use and was freely printed. The number of books published 
between the age of Elizabeth and the present day was very large. There 
are more than two thousand, exclusive of periodicals, in the Harvard 
collection, of which they form by far the largest section. 

In this representative general collection of Welsh literature there 
are not many volumes which for their rarity or other features deserve 
to be singled out for special mention. Of the earliest prints, which are 
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perhaps even harder to obtain than the Irish, the Library possesses only 
a very few. The most precious is William Salesbury’s K ynniver Llith 
a Ban or Yscrythur (1551), the Epistles and Gospels for each Sunday 
and Festival in the Church year — the earliest publication of any con- 
siderable portion of the Bible in Welsh. There are also in the collec- 
tion copies of the Welsh Bible of 1620, of Dr Sion Dafydd Rhys’s 
Cambrobritannicae Cymraecaeve Linguae Institutiones et Rudimenta 
(1592), a valuable early treatise on Welsh grammar and prosody, and 
(very recently acquired) of William Middleton’s Psalmae y Brenbinol 
Brophwyd Dafydh (1603), the first printed metrical version of the 
Psalms in Welsh. Except for these four items the Library is dependent 
on reprints for the oldest Welsh books. It has the careful edition by 
Gwenogvryn Evans (1902) of Salesbury’s Oll Synwyr Pen Kumbero 
ygyd (1546?), and excellent reprints of Sir John Prys’s Yn y Lhlyvr 
bwnn (1546), supposed to be the first printed book in Welsh; of Mor- 
gan’s Bible (1588); and of such works of Maurice Kyffin, Henry 
Parry, Huw Lewis, William Middleton, and Gruffydd Roberts as have 
been reissued. Salesbury’s Dictionary in English and Welsh (1547), 
of which it has not yet been able to acquire the original, is available in 
the excellent reprint of the Cymmrodorion Society (1877). In that 
Dictionary, dedicated to Henry VIII and compiled in order to help his 
Welsh subjects learn English, Salesbury showed himself a forerunner 
of Samuel Johnson as a lexicographer not incapable of a joke. He de- 
fines an onion as that herb which widows apply to their eyes to induce 
weeping after their husbands die. It is the old jibe, of which the appli- 
cation is shifted to the widower in the consolatory speech of Enobar- 
bus to Antony (Antony and Cleopatra, I, ii, 176). 

In the later period of Welsh literature the Harvard collection has 
most of the outstanding works, some of them of moderate rarity. Such 
are the first editions of Dafydd ap Gwilym (1789); the 1792 edition 
of Llywarch Hen (Robert Southey’s autographed copy); the first 
Welsh translation of Pilgrim’s Progress (1688), together with a num- 
ber of the seventeenth-century translations of Bunyan and of other 
English religious writers, Evans’s Specimens of the Poetry of the An- 
tient Welsh Bards (1764); Hugh Jones’s Diddanwch Teuluaidd (1765) 
and Dewisol Ganiadau yr Oes Hon (1779); Gardd o Gerddi, by Twm 
o’r Nant (1790); and the rare periodicals the Cambrian Register (1795- 
1817) and Y Greal (1805-07). With these rarer or choicer items may 
be listed the recent specimens of fine printing from the Gregynog 
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Press, in so far as the books are in Welsh. Of these there are at Harvard 
the reprints of Bishop Morgan’s text of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, the 
Penillion Omar Khayyam by Sir John Morris Jones, the Caneuon 
Ceiriog, the Caniadau of W. J. Gruffydd, and Detholiad 0 Ganiadau, 
by T. Gwynn Jones. 

But the value of the modern Welsh collection lies not so much in 
these special items as in the extensive representation of the literature 
of the period, both prose and verse. It is especially rich in poetry, of 
which several hundred titles were acquired from the library of Llew 
Tegid (L. D. Jones), the poet and Eisteddfodwr. It contains more than 
a hundred pieces of Welsh drama. It has long sets of the principal liter- 
ary periodicals such as Y Traethodydd, Y Genynen, Cymru, Y Dry- 
sorfa,and Yr Haul. There is also a special section of some two hundred 
volumes of the proceedings and other publications of the Eisteddfod 
which, though far from complete, exhibits very well the history and 
operation of that most characteristic Welsh institution. An interesting 
item in the section is a collection of manuscript or typescript contribu- 
tions and adjudications acquired from the Library of Llew Tegid, who 
was for a number of years director of the Eisteddfod. The modern 
Welsh division also contains many specimens of the memoirs (cofian- 
nau) in which Welsh literature abounds. The observant lady who has 
catalogued most of the Harvard Celtic books, Miss Jessie Whitehead, 
once remarked to the writer that these memoirs would afford a rich 
field for the researches of the descriptive sociologist, for there must be 
very few countries in which so many rather inconspicuous persons, 
ministers of country parishes, small-town professional men and trades- 
men, are commemorated in biographies. The reason may be that there 
are few countries in which men of that economic and social status de- 
vote themselves so seriously to literature and music. Whatever the ex- 
planation, the cofiant is one of the literary forms most employed in 
Wales, and there are many specimens on the Harvard shelves. But the 
Library has confined itself in general to the memoirs of men definitely 
connected with literature or the arts. 

Very few persons not directly concerned with Celtic studies realize 
that a large amount of Welsh has been published in this country. The 
Library has naturally wished to include this in the Celtic collection and 
has brought together a good many Welsh Americana. But there are 
many gaps still to be filled. These publications seldom appear in the 
general book market, and the Harvard acquisitions have actually come 
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mainly from family libraries. Among the donors to whom the Library 
has been specially indebted have been Mr David R. Thomas, Mr Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, Mrs Daniel P. Harries (books from the library of the 
Reverend David Harries), and the family of Robert Everett. 

From this account of the Welsh books, necessarily in brief and gen- 
eral terms, it will be apparent that the Library is amply stocked, not 
only with the scientific philological productions, but also with materials 
for the study of the modern literature. In surveying its possessions there 
is pleasure in recalling that Harvard owes a real debt to the friendly 
assistance of Sir John Ballinger, the distinguished former Librarian of 
the Welsh National Library at Aberystwyth. He followed with sym- 
pathetic interest the building up of a Welsh collection in an American 
university, and indicated from time to time the sources from which 
valuable books might be obtained. 

There remain to be considered two other languages of the British 
group, Cornish and Breton. 

The Cornish language passed out of use about the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and the extant literary material is not extensive. There 
are a few early linguistic monuments, which have been studied by the 
Celtic philologists. The chief literary documents are religious poems 
and miracle-plays of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Library 
is well supplied with both the philological treatises and the editions of 
Cornish texts. It also acquired recently a photostat of the Gwavas 
Manuscript (British Museum Add. MS 28554), which contains most 
of the unpublished material in the language. Within the last few years 
there has developed a movement for the revival of Cornish, and though 
the undertaking can not be said to be promising, the Library has tried 
to obtain such literature as it has produced. 

In Breton, as in Cornish, the older literature is small in quantity, as 
compared with that in Irish and Welsh. In age and character it is similar 
to the Cornish, though considerably more extensive. Mysteries and 
miracle-plays, as well as religious poems and manuals of devotion, con- 
tinued to be written until the nineteenth century. Both the language 
and the older literary documents have been made the subject of study 
by several very active scholars, especially Joseph Loth and Emile 
Ernault, and their works are nearly all on the Library shelves. But 
Breton, unlike Cornish, has remained a living language, still spoken by 
over a million persons, and there has been a steady output of publication 
down to the present day. Indeed, the literature of the past hundred 
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years is in many respects the most interesting in the history of the lan- 
guage. In place of the older religious productions, largely derivative 
and unoriginal, the nineteenth-century writers turned to the rich store 
of popular tradition. Great collectors, like Luzel, published the native 
tales and folksongs, and in the enthusiasm of the national revival there 
was produced a large body of original poetry of high quality. 

As a result of the fact that until recently no instruction in the lan- 
guage was offered at Harvard, the collection of Breton books, except 
for the scientific works mentioned above, was more casual than in other 
parts of the Celtic field. But in this unsystematic way a very consider- 
able Breton library has been picked up, and the volumes either in Breton 
or relating to the language, literature, or folklore of Brittany, now num- 
ber about a thousand. Some of them, like the chapbooks received long 
ago from Charles Sumner, have been declared by a Breton bibliographer 
to be almost introuvable. The Library is just now making a special 
effort to fill the gaps in the Breton section and bring it up to date. 

It would be a service to scholars if a complete catalogue of the Celtic 
books at Harvard could be published, and it is the hope of the Library 
that such a bibliographical contribution may sometime be issued. Mean- 
while the present account, briefly descriptive and historical, will indi- 
cate in a general way the resources of the collection. It lacks, and must 
lack, the ancient manuscripts which give their supreme distinction to 
the European libraries. But it is richly stocked with the facsimiles and 
other photographic reproductions of those manuscripts, and is con- 
stantly acquiring more photographs of unpublished materials. There 
are many gaps, too, among the early printed books, and since these 
‘museum pieces’ are often of great value for research, the Library is 
endeavoring to obtain them as opportunity offers. In the field of mod- 
ern printed literature, both scientific and general, the collection is very 
rich. It differs in one respect from most of the other great Celtic libra- 
ries. They have often been the product of national or patriotic enthu- 
siasm, and have been devoted to the cultivation of a single language or 
literature. It is natural that the National Library of Wales should be 
primarily concerned with Welsh, and the Dublin libraries with Irish. 
Each of these has in its special field resources which the Harvard library 
can not expect to equal. But the Harvard collection, having been de- 
signed for the use of a general department of Celtic studies, has tried 
from the beginning to cover the whole Celtic territory. Even the Welsh 
of Patagonia has not been left out of account! The purpose of the col- 
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lection has been to provide the amplest possible resources for instruction 
and research in all branches of Celtic philology. Since there is active 
production today in both scholarship and general literature in all the 
countries where Celtic survives, the Library must plan for many new 


acquisitions in time to come. But up to the present the purpose of the 
collection has been measurably fulfilled. 


Frep N. Rosinson 








A Newly Discovered Book with Painted 
Decorations from 
Willibald Pirckheimer’s Library 


HE late Seymour de Ricci attributes to Michael Kerney 

the first suggestion that certain illuminations found in 

books from Willibald Pirckheimer’s library might be by 

Albrecht Diirer, the humanist’s life-long friend.* Since 
Kerney wrote, there have been many additional, and specific, claims 
advanced to which this essay is intended to add a little light, rather than 
heat, and to furnish at least one new piece of information. 

The new information is the immediate cause of writing. In the sum- 
mer of 1945 the scholar and London bookdealer E. P. Goldschmidt 
noticed an exceptionally fine Aldine Greek and Latin Aesop, Venice, 
1505, among the books to be sold by Viscount Hambleden at Sotheby’s, 
on July 16. On the first text page his practiced eye immediately recog- 
nized Pirckheimer’s arms emblazoned, and he purchased the book after 
only moderate competition. He then showed the volume to Mr Camp- 
bell Dodgson, emeritus head of the British Museum Print Room, and 
an eminent authority on German art, who tended to agree with the 
attribution of the painted arms to Diirer. Finally he offered the volume 
to an American client and it is now on loan in the Department of 
Graphic Arts of the Harvard College Library. 

Much circumstantial and artistic evidence can be built up to support 
the theory of Diirer’s authorship. But since numerous claims have al- 
ready been made for other illumination, as explained above, it seems 
wise to examine the evidence in this particular discovery coldly. The 
writer does not pretend to be an authority on Diirer, but only to fairly 
painstaking research on these arms, and to a keen desire to make no more 
claims than can be safely supported. More experienced scholars will 
have to pass on the conclusions. Among these it is hoped that Professor 
Erwin Panofsky will review the whole subject when he publishes a 

*Seymour de Ricci, English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts (Cambridge, 
1930), p. 26, n. 1; Michael Kerney, ‘Bilibald Pirkheimer 1470-1530,’ in Contributions 


towards a Dictionary of English Book-Collectors, as also of Some Foreign Collectors, 
ed. Bernard Quaritch (London, 1892-1921), Pt. 1 (May, 1892). 
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third edition of his recent very successful two-volume work on Diirer. 

Here, first, are the facts about this copy of the Aldine Aesop. Such 
inferences as can be drawn from them, and an aesthetic appraisal, will 
then follow in the proper order as the writer moves from certainty to 
personal opinion. 

The book was printed by the scholar-publisher, Aldus Manutius, 
at Venice in October, 1505. This was just before Diirer’s second trip 
to that great trading center, from which he wrote back to his wealthy 
friend as early as the 6th of January 1506. Almost at once Diirer men- 
tioned to Pirckheimer that he had already despatched some of the books 
he had ordered for his patron. We know from further letters * that 
Diirer had been commissioned particularly to seek Greek books 
(in which important language of Renaissance scholarship Pirckheimer 
was one of the first scholars in Germany to become proficient), and 
also that Diirer was in financial debt to Pirckheimer, a situation which 
often obtained throughout the remainder of the artist’s hard-pressed 
life. These are the only facts which can be brought to bear. What fol- 
lows is deduction or conjecture. 

It would not be unnatural, however, for Diirer to try to please his 
patron by exerting his artistic talent. Pirckheimer’s appreciation of 
Diirer’s ability is well evidenced by his letters. Moreover, it was a cus- 
tom of the day frequently to make and exchange presents. Diirer’s 
journal of his trip to the Low Countries in 1520-21 is full of such 
instances. With Pirckheimer he was on the closest terms. Many fine 
drawings * and paintings are extant which show his interest in heraldic 
and ornamental design. About a dozen drawings are for bookplates or 
marks of ownership, and three of them are for Pirckheimer personally, 
as well as a woodcut and an engraving for the same purpose.* We do 
not know from Diirer’s letters, however, that he ever illuminated a book 
for Pirckheimer. The only book decorations that are certainly * car- 


* Notably in letters of 28 August and 13 October 1506. For all Diirer’s letters see 
Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, Vol. Ill, Diirers Briefe, Tagebticher und Reime 
(Vienna, 1872), pp. 3-66. 

*Reproduced by F. Lippmann, Zeichnungen von Albrecht Diirer, Vols. -VIl 
(Berlin, 1883-1929), especially plates 39, 51, 82, 264, 299, 565, 602, 643, 675, 793, 804, 
845, and gor. 

“A. Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur (Leipzig, 1866), VII, 192, Appendix #52, and 
113, #106 respectively. 

*Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer (Princeton, 1943), Il, 161-162, lists those which have 
been attributed to Diirer. Most of these he is inclined to doubt. 
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ried out by his own hand are the forty-five marginal pen drawings in 
the Emperor Maximilian’s ‘Prayer Book,’ which are signed and dated 
1515 — nearly ten years later than the period in question. An example 
from this book is shown in Plate IIb. 

There is one near-contemporary piece of evidence in favor of Diirer’s 
authorship of this particular Aldine Aesop decoration. Pirckheimer’s 
library, in an absence of male heirs, descended, after his death in 1530, 
to his favorite daughter Felicitas, who had married into the Imhof fam- 
ily of Nuremberg. In 1634, one of her descendants, Hans Hieronymus 
Imhof, was charged by the other heirs, whose banking affairs had gone 
very badly in the first part of the Thirty Years’ War, to sell the bulk of 
these books, which had previously been held, despite a sale of art 
objects to the Emperor Rudolph in the early 1580’s. H. H. Imhof kept 
a financial notebook * — his ‘Geheimbuchlein’ — and under this year 
1634, on folio 72 recto, he records the sale of ‘14 books from the Pirck- 
heimer Library’ which he describes item by item, particularly as to the 
illumination, which he states was by Diirer’s own hand (‘ist von gummi 
farben von Albrecht Diirer’s hand gemahlt’). 

Number IX in this list is unquestionably the Aesop under discussion. 
Not only does Imhof correctly identify it as an edition in Latin and 
Greek, but he also describes one of the two illuminated initials as con- 
taining an owl, and a painted coat of arms which is supported by ‘ein 
Wilter mann und weib; halten das Birckheymerwappen in Hianden.’ 
The wild man and woman do support Pirckheimer’s shield as stated. 
Imhof believed the illumination to be by Diirer, and the purchaser, 
Mathieu (or Matthijs) van Overbeke of Leyden, a collector of Diirer’s 
art, was of the same opinion. The latter paid a price of 300 Reichstaler 
for the fourteen books, which was decidedly more than their current 
worth as printed classics. To be sure, the sale does not of itself prove 
that these fourteen books are nearer to Diirer than the many other 
books which exist with painted Pirckheimer arms. It only shows that 
they, at least, were considered authentic by the near descendants of 
Diirer’s closest friend, and by a collector who paid a good price — and 


a few years later bought several more items from this source in the same 
belief. 


* The MS was before 1939 in Nuremberg. It is partially reprinted — in so far as it 
refers to the books — by Erwin Rosenthal in Jabrbuch der Preuszischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XLIX, Beiheft, Teil I (Berlin, 1928) in an article on ‘Diirers Buchmalereien 
fiir Pirckheimers Bibliothek.’ 
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Heretofore only three books from Imhof’s list have been traced to 
present-day collections. Mr Goldschmidt’s discovery of the Graeco- 
Latin Aesop makes a fourth — which out of fourteen is a sadly small 
proportion. 

From circumstantial one must now move to stylistic evidence, which 
unfortunately is more complex. Albrecht Diirer had so great an influ- 
ence and produced so much in his relatively short life (he died at fifty- 
eight) that one can naturally find some elements common to the Aesop 
miniature (reproduced in Plate I) and to accepted examples of his work. 
That is, if we agree the arms are contemporary German work, of which 
there seems no doubt. The coloring is certainly of the period and coun- 
try, although it may seem unusual to modern eyes. The wild man and 
woman are painted a very striking yellow-green, with an intricate over- 
lay of brown hairs, which denote their savage state. Only the faces, 
feet, hands, elbows, knees, and the like, are bare. The flesh tints contain 
white lead and have partially oxidized. The skin of the man is much 
browner than the woman’s — a customary artistic convention. His hair 
and beard are gray while her hair is brown with greenish overtones. A 
wreath on her head is green and is touched with gold. The shield is gold 
in its upper half and scarlet in the lower. Pirckheimer’s emblem, a tree, 
is gray and white. Most of the ground on which the wild pair stand is 
gray or a pale green in which flowers and long blades of grass are picked 
out in gold. But certain details are surprising. The wild man does not 
have the usual club. The shield seems to be held by straps or ribbons 
edged with gold and painted dark blue, which are not well differen- 
tiated. Neither the man’s right, nor the woman’s left arm is indicated — 
a curious omission, unlike Diirer, although not immediately noticeable. 
Yet all other details in this miniature show care in drawing and an in- 
spiration far above the ability of any ordinary craftsman. 

The wild man actually is a favorite subject of Diirer’s. It is particu- 
larly applicable to Pirckheimer since, as Professor Edgar Wind pointed 
out to the writer, it signifies crude strength and courage,’ for which his 
friend was noted, and in one of Diirer’s letters from Venice (28 August 
1506) he reminds Pirckheimer that he is wild in appearance.’ A num- 
ber of Diirer drawings,’ the Krell shutters, which will be mentioned 


"See also Jacobo Gelli, Divise-Motti e Imprese (Milan, 1928), pp. 322-323, #1171 
and #1172. 

* ‘Ir secht awch wild,’ quoted by Panofsky, op. cit., 1, 109. 

* At Munich (in Maximilian’s ‘Prayer Book’), at Dresden, etc., as well as Warsaw; 
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later, and a very important (signed) engraving, the ‘Coat of Arms with 
the Skull,’ *° also feature wild men. In all but one of these cases they 
are drawn in connection with heraldic emblems, and in several instances 
the pose is distinctly similar. Professor Wind suggested to the writer 
that the wild man’s features in the Aesop miniature under discussion 
might be those of Pirckheimer, since they are rather heavy and flat, un- 
like the notably sharp features in all other renderings of wild men by 
Diirer.* The formal engraved portrait which Diirer made for Pirck- 
heimer and which the latter used as a bookplate (see reproduction, 
Plate IIIb) shows definite similarities in feature. The gray hair of the 
miniature could also be significant. Might not the miniature, therefore, 
be a joke, in the spirit of the times? Might it not represent Pirckheimer, 
derisively, as a ‘wild old man,’ and the woman as one of his ‘lady friends’ 
to whom Diirer jokingly makes such pointed allusions in his letters from 
Venice in 1506? 

There is also a very close relationship, from all points of view, with 
a Diirer drawing in Warsaw ™ (before 1939) which is reproduced in 
Plate IIIa so that the reader may make his own comparison. This draw- 
ing is an elaborate and very delicately drawn design in ink for Pirck- 
heimer’s bookplate which must be earlier in date (ca. 1503) than the 
Aesop miniature, since it contains in addition to Pirckheimer’s own, the 
arms of his wife, Crescentia, who died on 17 May 1504, in childbirth. 

If Diirer was the artist of the Aesop miniature he must have had this 
Warsaw drawing for Pirckheimer’s ex-libris in mind. The miniature is 
in no sense a copy of the drawing (which would be an argument against 
Diirer’s authorship, as a great artist rarely ‘repeats’ exactly). But it has 
certain very notable features in common. First of all, there is the pose 
of the woman in both scenes. Her hair is flying, her face turned one- 
quarter to the front, body quite naked seen from almost full rear, and 
a wreath around her head. The position of both legs is even more strik- 
ingly analogous. For Diirer in 1506 was less concerned with anatom- 
ical truth than with compositional relationships. His interest in anatomi- 
cal truth came later — an interest which led him to write his book on 


see Lippmann, op. cit., and Charles Narrey, Albrecht Diirer (Paris, 1866), p. 57, 
reproducing a fine drawing destroyed in the Tuileries fire (1871). 

* Bartsch 101; J. Meder, Diirer-Katalog (Vienna, 1932), #98. 

* Cf. the reproduction in Plate VIb. 

*F. Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirer (Berlin, 1937), Vol. Il, plate 329; 
F. Lippmann, op. cit., Vol. VII, plate go1. 
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human proportions (first published in 1528). The pose is not simply 
awkward, it is purposely mannered and individual, as is that of Adam 
and Eve in the first two woodcuts of Diirer’s ‘Little Passion.’ Such a 
feature as this is the handwriting of an individual artist. Since the War- 
saw drawing is quite generally accepted as the work of the master, 
despite the false signature and date (1503), the Aesop miniature must 
have at least a close relationship with him. The delicacy of the two 
drawings is another affinity, and the fact that they are both for Pirck- 
heimer. 

The wild woman’s curious profile and hair suggest Eve’s in Diirer’s 
famous engraving of “The Fall of Man’ (dated 1504). The wild 
woman’s profile is also strikingly like the foreshortening in the engrav- 
ing of Mary and St Anne “ (reproduced in Plate Ila). In respect to 
pose, her figure recalls several Diirer drawings, notably that of a naked 
woman * at Donaueschingen; and the flat-footed stance of Adam and 
Eve in a drawing at Vienna ** for the first ‘Little Passion’ woodcut (a 
portion of which is reproduced in Plate [Va). 

Other instances may be multiplied. The Aesop wild man has a rela- 
tionship, as Professor Panofsky has pointed out in correspondence, to 
the wild man in the dexter Krell shutter painting at Munich (repro- 
duced in Plate VIb). The posture in both cases has an agitation not 
really called for by the weight of the shield alone. Equally, as Professor 
Wind suggests, the mannered posture of the wild woman’s hand hold- 
ing the ribbons or straps in the Aesop miniature closely resembles Eve’s 
hand in the drawings “’ at the Albertina and the British Museum for the 
famous engraving of the ‘Fall of Man’ previously mentioned. 

All in all, therefore, the writer feels that the weight of evidence favors 
Diirer’s hand in some important phase of the miniature’s execution — 
possibly solely in the under drawing, although the coloring is finely 
done. Technically speaking, against the drawing being Diirer’s own, 
only the carelessness in omitting arms and club, and the lack of defini- 
tion in the straps or ribbons holding the shield can be brought to bear. 
Otherwise, the analogies are too numerous and too close to be dismissed. 


* Bartsch 1; Meder 1. 

“ Bartsch 29. 

*H. Tietze, Kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke Albrecht Diirers (Basle, 1927), 
Vol. II, Pt. 2, #561, and reproduction on p. 244. 

* Ibid., #404, and reproduction on p. 204. 

* Winkler, op. cit., Vol. Il, plates 423, 424, 426, and 427. 
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The logical date for the drawing (1506) seems right — during or just 
after Diirer’s trip to Venice. It fits in with the Diirer drawings and 
prints mentioned, as well as others less striking. And there are the sug- 
gestive references in his 1506 letters. Last but not least, the Aesop 
miniature can bear enlargement. Indeed, when it is so treated, as in the 
reproduction in Plate V, the feeling of power is enhanced. This is a 
notable characteristic of good drawing. The work of a copyist would 
not be likely to pass such a test, although admittedly at this point per- 
sonal aesthetic judgment comes strongly into play. 

A note of caution in making claims, however, is furnished by a plaque 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art which Professor Wind called to 
the writer’s attention. This sculpture combines several Diirer elements, 
related to the Aesop miniature, but is considered by him and by Pro- 
fessor Panofsky * more likely to have been executed in his entourage 
by an artist with access to his drawings. The plaque is also related to a 
sixteenth-century drawing in Dessau * where the nude female figure is 
combined with a wild man to make a composition decidedly interesting 
in comparison with the miniature under discussion. It is therefore re- 
produced in Plate [Vb. Here again Diirer’s own hand is doubtful. As 
a result, one sees that copies after Diirer, or containing Diirer elements, 
were made in or shortly after Diirer’s lifetime, and one hesitates to claim 
too much for any work that cannot be thoroughly authenticated. 

When, in this same critical spirit, we consider the initial letters, one 
of which H. H. Imhof had also indicated in his ‘Geheimbuchlein’ was 
painted by Diirer’s hand, we are less happy with an enlargement. The 
owl is quaint indeed and undoubtedly contemporary, but it is a far cry 
from the lively pen sketch (ca. 1505) in the British Museum.” The 
Aesop owl may derive from the study for the small owl in the Vienna 
‘Maria mit den vielen Tieren,’ ** but the Aesop owl is more awkward. 
It is not even so fine as a watercolor drawing in the Albertina at Vienna 
once attributed to Diirer which, despite its signature and date (1508), 
has been generally rejected. Only the coloring of the Aesop owl seems 
to resemble the miniature containing Pirckheimer’s arms. There are 
the same little touches of gold in the grass beneath the owl’s feet as in 
the painted arms on the same page. The dark blue of the Greek capital 


* Op. cit., Vol. Il, #1733. 

* Illustrated in Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, 1 (1932), 361. 
” Lippmann, op. cit., Vol. VII, plate 746. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, plate 460. 
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letter is repeated in the straps of the shield in the Pirckheimer arms. As 
for the other initial, on the left-hand page, it is still more routine and 
carries no conviction at all as being by a master’s hand, although the 
coloring is of the same general scheme and execution. 

Before concluding, the Aesop painting deserves to be compared with 
the miniature in the Greek edition of Theocritus, also from Pirckheim- 
er’s library, formerly in the Yates-Thompson Collection, and now in 
the London Library (reproduced in Plate Vla). This book is men- 
tioned by H. H. Imhof (No. XII) in his list of fourteen books sold to 
van Overbeke. It is also a Greek classic, also printed by Aldus in 
Venice, and is the most celebrated if not the finest of those illuminated 
books from Pirckheimer’s library which have survived. The date of 
illumination of the Theocritus must be somewhat earlier than the Aesop; 
for, like the Warsaw drawing, it contains Pirckheimer’s wife’s arms, as 
well as his own, which he never used after her death in 1504. The deli- 
cacy of drawing is the same in both cases. From Dr Rosenthal’s de- 
scription ™ the coloring is of equal individuality and brilliance, and also 
contains spots which have oxidized. But it is more elaborate. Dr Rosen- 
thal accepts the exquisite landscape without reserve as : diirer’s work, 
and bases many of his arguments in favor of eight other volumes, most 
of which had been sold in 1925 from the Royal Society Library, on 
similarities with this illumination. 

Professor Panofsky, on the other hand, is more cautious. He says, 
‘The manual authenticity of this kind of work is as difficult to deter- 
mine as the exact dates.’ The Theocritus illumination is one of five 
which he believes may be by Diirer, although he adds, ‘even here the 
participation of a professional illuminator is not excluded.’ * In addi- 
tion, the miniature in Aristotle’s Organon, Venice, 1495-97, and a 
somewhat similar miniature in a copy of Simplicius’ Greek commentary 
on Aristotle, Venice, 1499, in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, seem 
to him possibly by the master hand. Both, be it noted, are also con- 
tained in H. H. Imhof’s list of fourteen books, as is the Aesop. But 
this may be a coincidence. For stylistic and technical reasons the writer 
agrees with Professor Panofsky’s opinion in so far as can be judged 
from reproductions of the other illuminations attributed to Diirer. 
It seems to him that it is the color scheme, and painting technique, 

" Jabrbuch der Preus. Kunstsammlungen, XLIX, Beiheft, Teil I (Berlin, 1928), 
6-14. 

= Op. cit., Il, 161, under #1712. 
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rather than the drawing which is the common denominator between all 
the painted Pirckheimer arms. One must admit a common colorist, or 
school of illumination, in order to reconcile the strong similarities, at 
the same time that one tries to distinguish the master’s hand from a 
copyist working with elements from Diirer’s designs, in the under 
drawing of the various miniatures. 

In sum, then, the color and the design of the initials argue against 
the theory of Diirer’s authorship. But they do not conflict with the 
writer’s theory that Diirer drew the shield and its ‘supporters, leaving 
the initials and all the coloring to an assistant, or more likely still, to a 
local Nuremberg illuminator who may have worked for Pirckheimer, 
so many of whose books bear painted coats of arms. Whoever the col- 
orists were (if more than one hand was engaged in these Aesop illumi- 
nations), they were German and not Italian. It is more than likely that 
they resided in Nuremberg; for otherwise the illuminations in the books 
which Pirckheimer bought in many parts of Europe could not have so 
much in common as regards their coloring. The fact that there was a 
thriving school in the city at this time makes their employment the more 
natural since locally available. 


* * * * * 


A final word as to the more recent provenance of the Aesop. From 
Matthijs van Overbeke (1634) on till the early nineteenth century, 
the trail is lost. Wan Overbeke, merchant, scholar and patron of the 
arts, died in 1638, his widow in 1649, his son in 1674. There is appar- 
ently no clue where and when his books were sold. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century the Aesop was evidently in France; for it was 
then bound (ca. 1750-70) in fairly plain but fine French red levant 
morocco, in the style of Derome, with marbled end papers, by a supe- 
rior French workshop. 

Probably between 1824 and 1831 it came into the hands of Sir John 
Hayford Thorold, one of the best collectors of his day in England, 
who greatly added to the famous Syston Park Library which his father, 
Sir John Thorold, had commenced toward the end of the previous cen- 
tury. Seymour de Ricci notes the younger Thorold’s habit of pencil- 
ing on the flyleaf the name of the dealer from whom he had acquired 
the book.” In this case we find the name of the bookseller Payne. But 
a careful perusal of Payne’s own files of his catalogues, which Robert 


™ English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts, p. 160, n. 1. 
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Hoe gave to the Grolier Club in New York, reveals, according to Mr 
George L. McKay, the Secretary, no evidence of Thorold’s purchase. 
The book is not Sir Mark Masterman Sykes’ copy, which was also quite 
evidently a fine one, having fetched all of £20 in 1824, because that was 
bound in olive morocco by Lewis (a later and an English binder). 
Possibly it is Meerman’s copy, later owned by A. A. Renouard,* but 
of this there is no proof. 

Besides his bookplate and note of the bookseller Payne, Thorold cus- 
tomarily put one other — and sometimes less happy — mark of owner- 
ship upon his books. He had what Michael Kerney enjoyed calling a 
‘hideous anchor in gold, a frightful caricature of the Aldine emblem,’ * 
stamped on the two covers by Messrs Storr and Ridge, bookbinders at 
Grantham. Actually the anchors (in this case at least) are not too 
la: 2, or even ugly, and do not seem seriously out of place. 

rhe next mention we have of this Aesop is in the Syston Park Sale 
Catalogue (Sotheby’s, London, 12-19 December 1884) where under 
#40 it was sold for £20 10s. without mention of the Pirckheimer 
provenance or of the painted illumination but only as a ‘very fine copy 
in red morocco, g.e. [gilt edges] by Derome.’ The purchaser is not 
noted in the Harvard Library copy of this catalogue. Very possibly he 
was the Right Honorable William Henry Smith (1825-1891), First 
Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House of Commons in the 
second ministry of Lord Salisbury, since Smith’s armorial label is pasted 
opposite the Syston Park plate on the inner fly leaf. 

From this able Englishman, whose name is carried by the famous 
chain of W. H. Smith & Sons bookstores all over the British Isles, the 
volume undoubtedly passed direct to his son, Viscount Hambleden, in 
whose sale Mr E. P. Goldschmidt purchased it (Sotheby’s, 16 July 
1945, #160). Here at last mention of the illumination is made, but no 
reference to Pirckheimer, nor to the possible authorship of Diirer. 


Pup Horer 
* A. A. Renouard, Annales de 'Imprimerie des Alde (3rd ed., Paris, 1834), p. 50. 


* Article on ‘Sir John Thorold,’ in Contributions towards a Dictionary of English 
Book-Collectors, Pt. Il (September 1892). 








Humphrey Dyson and His Collections 
of Elizabethan Proclamations 


O a busy notary, wax chandler, and resident of the pari 

of St Olave, Old Jewry, scholars are indebted for the pres- 

ervation of many topical tracts which have survived only 

in the copies bearing his signature, ‘Hum: Dyson.’ A full 
catalogue of such of his books as can now be traced would include items 
scattered among all the public and private collections of the world 
which are rich in Elizabethan and Jacobean literature. In the Codring- 
ton Library at All Souls is ‘A Catalogue of all such Bookes touching 
aswell the State Ecclesiasticall as Temporall of the Realme of England 
w™ were published vpon seuerall occasions’,’ written by Dyson himself 
in six little volumes, now bound together, each one devoted to the reign 
of a monarch, from Henry VII to Charles I. They are arranged chrono- 
logically and record fairly full and accurate titles (without, however, 
naming the authors), together with the size and cost, of what must have 
been a considerable part of his library. 

Even a hasty perusal of Dyson’s catalogue indicates that it is well 
worth further study and publication, for there one finds listed, to note 
only a few items in the 1590's, A very godly letter made by the right 
honourable Sir Henry Sidney . . . vnto Phillip Sidney his sonne, 1591, 
of which only Thomas Park’s copy at Shrewsbury has survived; Thomas 
Churchyard’s A handeful of gladsome verses, 1592, of which only 
Dyson’s copy in the British Museum is known; the Axiochus, 1592, 
attributed to Edmund Spenser, for which Dyson paid only four pence, 
and of which the Narcissus Luttrell copy in the Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Library is the only perfect one known; and The oration of Maister 
John Bull ...In the ... colledge of Sir T. Gresham [1597], of 
which only the title, from Dyson’s copy, is preserved in the Bagford 
Collection in the British Museum. Still more interesting, perhaps, since 
no copies can now be traced, are such entries as ‘A description of the 
lamentable voyage to Tripolie in Barbarie by a Shipp called the Jesus, 


* This catalogue, Lot 114 of the manuscripts in the Richard Smith sale, 1682, was 


purchased by Narcissus Luttrell and bequeathed to All Souls College, Oxford, by 
Luttrell Wynne. 
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1587, in quarto, iij”; ‘A discourse of a voyage made by Abraham Lawes 
w" his miseries arraigm‘ and pardon, 1592, in quarto, ij”; “The trumpet 
of hono’ sounding the hoble victory at Sea by S‘ Martin ffrobusher and 
Captaine Raymond in two of the Q: shippes against 14 great shippes of 
Spaine, 1590, in octavo, ij”; ‘A true report of two notable voyages by 
Sea by J. Euesham gent w® others, 1593, in quarto, ij”; and ‘S' Martin 
ffrobisher his Chivalry and lyues lamented Tragedy, in verse, 1597, in 
octauo, ij*,’ which was licensed to William Leake, 20 April 1597. 

At the very end of his life (his will was probated 28 February 1633) 
Dyson aided Anthony Munday in enlarging and bringing up to date 
John Stowe’s Survey of London, 1633, some copies of which bear on 
their titles the statement ‘And now completely finished by the study 
and labour of A.M. H.D. and others, this present yeere 1633.’ His 
name also appears in the ‘Catalogue of Authors . . . outof whom .. . 
this Booke is excerpted.’ Dyson is not otherwise known to have pub- 
lished from his stores of antiquarian knowledge, and it seems not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he was impelled to do so this time because of 
family connections, for Dyson’s wife Elizabeth was the daughter of 
John Speght, whom Stowe had greatly aided in his Chaucerian labors. 

Dyson’s most important work, however, was in the preservation of 
royal proclamations, particularly those issued in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. While many of the printed proclamations of an earlier date 
which have survived, now in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
can be demonstrated to have once belonged to Dyson, they are not 
nearly so complete a series as are the Elizabethan ones, and, though he 
also collected the proclamations of King James, his sets of that reign 
are not the only ones which have survived (see Appendix D). But for 
his industry, however, there would have been preserved only a scattered 
few of the printed proclamations of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, for very 
nearly all that have come down to us belong to the seven surviving sets 
which he put together in 1618. 

At that time he had printed at the King’s Printing Office two tables, 
one chronological by regnal years, and the other, ‘An alphabeticall 
table containing an extract of all such matters and things, as are ex- 
pressed. . . .’ These tables are printed on one side of folio leaves only, 
and all, or nearly all, copies have additions and corrections in Dyson’s 
own hand. At the same time he had printed a title-page (within McKer- 
row and Ferguson Compartment 1588) which reads ‘A booke contain- 
ing all such proclamations, as were published during the raigne of the 
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late Queene Elizabeth. Collected together by the industry of Humfrey 
Dyson of the city of London publique notary. 1618. London printed 
by Bonham Norton, and Iohn Bill, deputie printers for the Kings most 
excellent maiestie. M.DC.XVIII.’ 

Just what arrangement Dyson made with Norton and Bill is now 
impossible to state with any degree of confidence, although it may be 
observed that during the protracted litigation concerning the King’s 
Printing Office between Robert Barker and Bonham Norton,’ Dyson 
acted as counsel for Norton and presumably was a frequent visitor at 
Northumberland House, St Martin’s Lane, Aldersgate Street, which 
was then the location of the King’s Printing House. But, whatever the 
arrangements may have been, the following observations are pertinent. 
All the surviving sets contain some manuscript notes in Dyson’s hand. 
All but three of the sets are rubricated throughout, uniformly, and 
probably by Dyson’s own apprentices, while the three sets not rubri- 
cated throughout contain some proclamations which are. Several proc- 
lamations occur only in manuscript,’ copied out in the same hand and 
written on paper having the same watermarks * as occur in the paper 
used in mounting and interleaving in all the sets, including one which 
indisputably belonged to Dyson himself. Moreover, all of the surviving 
sets contain some proclamations which were reprinted, apparently in 
1618, though with the original dates retained, as demonstrated below. 

The compilation of seven or more sets, for it is probable that others 
were collected which have not survived or been traced, was a consid- 
erable task both in labor and expense. For whom they were prepared, 
whether on order for antiquarian friends of Dyson’s or for general sale 
at the Royal Printing Office, and whether the undertaking was Dyson’s 
alone or in association with Norton and Bill, can only be conjectured. 
There is some evidence, however, that the latter was the case, for in a 
broadside entitled ‘A note of the seuerall sorts of bookes in the ware- 
houses . . . of the Kings Ma“* Printing House,’ * a copy of which, 
formerly Dyson’s, is preserved in the Library of the Society of Anti- 


*See H. R. Plomer, “The King’s Printing House under the Stuarts,’ The Library, 
II (1901), 353-375. 

*E.g., the proclamation on the return of soldiers to Berwick, 20 December 1558 
(Robert Steele, Bibliography of Royal Proclamations, Oxford, 1910, I, no. 496), in the 
Bodleian, Folger, Grenville, and Harvard sets. 

* Variants of a jug surmounted by a crescent, similar to Heawood, No. 78 (The 
Library, XI, 1930, 289). 

* Robert Lemon, Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides in the Possession 
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quaries, is listed ‘A table of the proclamations from the first of Queen 
Eliz. &c.’ Presumably, therefore, whether or not complete sets of proc- 
lamations were available at the King’s Printers, it was possible to obtain 
there sets of Dyson’s tables. Such a set, containing the 1618 title, both 
the Elizabethan tables, and the Dyson table of Jacobean proclamations, 
1603-1618, is in the British Museum (506.h.8), bound in original vel- 
lum with the royal arms. 

In making up these sets, Dyson not only scoured the King’s Printing 
Office, obtaining there probably the bulk of the proclamations he 
needed, including a considerable number of proof or ‘waste’ copies, 
but he must also have obtained from other official sources files of proc- 
lamations which still bear the manuscript docketing of the office to 
which they had been sent, and which, in the case of multiple sheet ones, 
came to him pasted-up, so that they had to be carefully unpasted, or 
in some instances cut, in order that they might be bound in volumes. 
As the collections which he brought together were imperfect, it must 
have soon become apparent that in order to make up complete sets it 
would be necessary either to reprint some proclamations, have them 
copied out by hand, or omit them altogether, and before he was through 
he used all three methods. 

In the case of the Lenten proclamations, which were reprinted an- 
nually, and of the sumptuary proclamations concerning apparel, which 
were reprinted a number of times, in ever enlarged form, throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign, as well as in the case of the proclamations regarding 
the rates of wages in the various counties and cities, he soon found that 
perfection was altogether too expensive and complicated a matter. For 
the Lenten proclamations he used such copies as he could find, reprinted 
a few of them (as discussed below), and altered the dates in others by 
pen. In the set now in the Privy Council Office, seven of the Lenten 
proclamations are supplied merely with a blank leaf on which is written 
in Dyson’s hand, “The —— day of ffebruarie A° —— Elizabethe there 
were published certaine Orders deuised by the Queenes Ma“ priuy 
Counsell to restraine the killing and eating of fflesh in the tyme of Lent.’ 
The proclamations concerning apparel were more complicated, for in 
some instances several of the sheets of the various editions are paginary 
reprints and so interchangeable. Consequently, Dyson was able to 


of the Society of Antiquaries of London (London, 1866), No. 174. The date is cer- 
tainly after 1622, from the contents. 








. $AProclamation againft felling of Shippes. 


SEN J Beale, and tpectally of tuch as be nighto ber Sea coftes , what 
ie greaticartitie of Cymber there is, and in long time not tobe recome: 
head ren, mecte fos the bufining of Sobippes, etter for her owne Baie, 

ties Mauie , 02 for the Warchants of her Realme : hath bp 
4 good adurice of her Countell, thought meete, as fozfome particular 
BP" PEC] relicte yereé, to command: ¢ 0 ber Bighnes by chete prefents boty 

TY) eq COmand, that no maner perfurt, bozne within her obeplance,thall tet 
02 byany manermeanes, ditectiy oz mbdirectly, alienate any maner 
Shippe o2 Wellell, of what burther foeuer the fame halbe, being meet to tatle bpon the feag, to any 
meaner of perfon,cither bozne 02 refident out of ber Highnelle dominions, as the fame will anf were 
at their bttermot peril. 

Aud like wite her Highnes commeandeth all maner of perfons,to haue due regarde to the obferuas 
tion of the Sptatutes ozdeined fo2 the good Keeping and increate of Cymber , fo as bpon inquifition 
tobe made therefore bp ber Bightielle Conmnitlion, they be not found therein in default. 

Peuen at her Waietties honour of Hampton Court, therriit. day of Augud, in the fir yeere of 
ber Bighnelle Raigne. 








¢ God faue the Queene. 


@ Imprinted at London in Powles 


Church yarde, by Richarde Iugge, and lohn Cawood, — 
Printers to the Queenes Maicttiec. 


Piate Ila: sTEELE 514, STC 7901 


&& Bythe Queene. 













Shoulders thall bee foozth with leuped and prefted to repaire into the lowe 
Countrepes, there to be fnaployed int her Pighmetle feruice and pay: Che charge 
—e.} ofleuping,prefting, mufring,arming and trantporting of tebhich Soourdiers, 
ber Watettie bath by her (peciall Commiffion, committed to Sop? Foon Nosris 
Bright,and to fuch Officers,and other perfons whom he hail by writing div 
der bis hand depute inthis bebalfe : Doth Iraightly charge andcommarmd, 
Ay that all (uch perfons, who haue alreaby,oz hall recetue any pref money of the 
fayde Soy; Jobui Nozris,o; of furch his abourfayd Officers, fo; this feruice now 
committed bnto him,and wherein ther are to be died, hall duly obferue and keepe fuch opder as Chall be giucs 


Prate IIb: sTEELE 805, stc 8175 
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spine. Inside the front cover is the signature of Edward Palmer, a col- 
lector who owned a number of books of first importance which were 
sold 14 February 1681. It was inherited by the Marquis of Ripon, pos- 
sibly from one of his Grey ancestors whose name occurs as a buyer in 
the book sales of the last quarter of the seventeenth century, and was 
sold for the Marquis by J. and R. Kemp, 12 June 1925, Lot 872. It is 
rubricated throughout and, in condition, variety of illustration, and 
completeness, is not surpassed by any other set. Neither the Folger 
nor the Harvard set was known to Robert Steele (whose elaborate 
Bibliography of Royal Proclamations, published by the Earl of Craw- 
ford, is indispensable), and an examination of these sets reveals twenty- 
nine proclamations, or editions of proclamations, unknown to him (see 
Appendix B). 

The only other set still in its original binding is the Bodleian, which 
was bequeathed by Richard Rawlinson in 1755. lt is rubricated through- 
out and in fine condition, with illustrative material as in the Folger 
copy. To it a few proclamations were added by E. B. Nicholson in the 
nineteenth century. 

The Grenville copy in the British Museum has on the title the mono- 
gram stamp of Narcissus Luttrell. It was rebound for Grenville, and is 
rubricated throughout. The only extra illustration which it contains is 
an engraving of the Earl of Essex (see Appendix A). 

The set at Queen’s College Oxford was bequeathed by Sir Joseph 
Williamson in 1701, and on the whole is a fine one so far as condition 
is concerned, although it is. without illustration and very few of the 
proclamations are rubricated.* 

The set now in the library of the Society of Antiquaries was mounted 
and rebound in 1852. The Elizabethan proclamations are only a small 
part of a very large collection of proclamations and broadsides which 
came to the Society from two sources. The proclamations proper were 
purchased for the Society at the Martin ffolkes sale, 2 February 1755, 
Lot 5125, at a cost of £9. They are there described, ‘Proclamations, in 
Manuscript and Print, 2 vol.’® The following year Thomas Hollis, of 

*Secretary Williamson bequeathed to the College another set of proclamations, in 
two volumes, labelled ‘Proclamations AB 1500 AD 1640,’ which contains some Eliza- 
bethan printed proclamations. This set evidently has no connection with Dyson. It is 
in a fine red morocco binding with the C’s adossés of Charles II. 

* This set may perhaps be identified with the ‘Bundle of Proclamations, of Matters 


of State, principally in the Reigns of K. Henry 8th. Edw. 6th. K. Phil. and Q. Mary, 
Q. Eliz. and one Proclamation of Q. Jane. 1553. printed by R Grafton’ which is the 
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Lincoln’s Inn — a gentleman whose benefactions to libraries all over the 
world has caused his name to be continually recalled with thankfulness, 
particularly at Harvard — although not then a member of the Society, 
presented twelve volumes of broadsides which he had purchased at the 
sale of Charles Davis, bookseller in Holborn, 23 January 1756, Lot 941. 
Since many of these broadsides are rubricated in the same manner as are 
Dyson’s proclamations, it is not unlikely that they, or the early ones at 
any rate, may be identified with the volumes of ‘Diuers memorable mat- 
ters touching the Temporall State of England printed in single sheetes 
on oneside of the pap onlie Collected togeather into one volume in folio 
by me Hum: Dyson’ which are recorded in Dyson’s manuscript cata- 
logue of his library. When this set was last bound, a few additional 
proclamations, mainly duplicates from the Record Office, were in- 
serted. Originally this set contained several illustrative plates (see Ap- 
pendix A), but they have since been placed elsewhere. By no means 
are all of the proclamations in this set rubricated. 

The set now in the Privy Council Office is mainly of interest because, 
on the verso of the third leaf of the proclamation for proceeding against 
Jesuits, 5 November 1602 (Steele 930), there is printed within a type- 
ornament border, ‘HVMFRIDVS DYSON, Notarius publicus me 
possidet. 1611.’ *° This set, though relatively incomplete, is rubricated 
throughout and is in fine condition, with manuscript headings in Dy- 
son’s hand to most of the proclamations. It is now in a modern binding, 
with the royal arms, and is interleaved throughout with an early paper 
having a vase-and-cluster-of-grapes watermark. 

All seven sets have Dyson’s 1618 title and his chronological and 
alphabetical tables, except the Bodleian which lacks the title, the Har- 
vard which lacks the alphabetical table, and the Privy Council set which 
lacks both tables. 

When one examines all these sets of Dyson’s, certain characteristics 
become more evident than would perhaps be the case if one saw only 
a single set. For example, the condition of many of the proclamations 
differs from set to set, some being soiled and worn in the folds, 


first lot, p. 370, in the catalogue of the 1682 sale of the library of Richard Smith. The 
Antiquaries’ set contains a copy of the proclamation of Lady Jane Grey (Steele 422). 
Steele states that there is another copy at Queen’s College, but J. R. Magrath, The 
Queen’s College (Oxford, 1921), II, 266, calls it ‘a reprint of the original edition.’ 

* Two books in the Leconfield sale, 23 April 1928, Lots 60 and 111, are described 
as having a ‘woodcut stamp’ which reads exactly as on this proclamation. 
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docketed, and otherwise showing signs of individual use, while others 
are uniformly clean and unworn ™ in all sets which contain the same 
edition. Furthermore, some of the proclamations which bear early dates 
have a general typographical appearance unlike others of approximately 
the same date. Likewise, when one observes that proclamations even of 
the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign are printed upon paper with the 
same watermark as that used by Dyson for his manuscript copies, pre- 
sumably made about 1618, it is evident that some of the proclamations 
must have been printed for him at that time. 

Further confirmation is to be found in the state of some of the large 
initial letters which are used in proclamations of widely varying date. 
For example, to select one which is readily apparent in half-tone repro- 
duction, the Triton initial “T,’ with the signature ‘A’ of Arnaud Nicolai, 
occurs on at least nine proclamations which are dated from 1559 to 
1570, with a large crack through the center from top to bottom (see 
Plate Ila). But in a proclamation of 4 October 1588, which in the Har- 
vard set is folded, docketed, and somewhat soiled, that initial is un- 
broken (see Plate IIb). Consequently the nine proclamations bearing 
earlier dates must have been printed subsequently. Were space avail- 
able, a number of other similar instances might be cited.” In Appendix 
C are listed several score proclamations which, from the evidence of 
condition, paper, and state of the initials, were reprinted, presumably 
about 1618. This list could probably be extended by an examination 
of the work of the Royal Printing House during the period 1558-1618 
to determine when certain ornamental initials were first acquired.” 


Wituu A. JAcKson 


* Until they were bound, Dyson appears to have kept even his reprint proclama- 
tions folded once. And it should be noted that the two sets which were sold in 
Richard Smith’s sale were still unbound in 1682. The normal folding for official use 
appears to have been twice across the sheet, dividing the proclamation into four sec- 
tions, the upper half of the verso of the sheet thus receiving most of the wear and dirt. 

* The knowledge that a number of these proclamations are falsely dated might be 
of importance to a scholar, as, for instance, when Frederic William Maitland referred 
to the Grenville copy of Queen Elizabeth’s first proclamation as authority for dating 
the earliest use of the ‘et cetera’ in the royal cognomen (Collected Papers, Cambridge, 
1910-11, III, 162). Now it happens that the Grenville copy is the original issue, but 
had Maitland referred to the Queen’s College, Folger, or Harvard copies, he would 
have been citing false evidence, for they all belong to an edition printed sixty years 
later. 

* A similar instance of a collection of original editions of official publications col- 
lected together at a later date is the Recueil des traitez . . . assemblé, mis en ordre, & 
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Appendix A 


Prints, DRAWINGS, AND BroapsipEs OccurRING IN Dyson’s SETS 
oF ELIZABETHAN PROCLAMATIONS 


. Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex. 


W.L. to 1. on horseback. 13x 10 
inches. Signed “TIT Cocksonus 
fecit.’ Inscribed ‘Vertues honor, 
Wisdomes ualure . . . ,’ 2 lines.14 
Reproduced in Sidney Colvin, 
Early Engravers and Engraving 
in England (London, 1905), Pl. 
IX. Later state has Ernest, Count 
Mansfeld, substituted for Essex. 
Copies: Folger, Soc. of Ant., B.M. 
(Dept. of Prints). 


. Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex. 


W.L. to 1. on rearing horse. 10% 
x7% inches. Inscribed ‘Hic tuus 
ille ...,’ 2 lines. Unsigned, dated 
1601.35 

Copies: Folger, Bodleian, B.M. 


. Drake, Sir Francis. H.L. to r. 


5%x7% inches. With angel sup- 

porting arms. Etched. 

Copy: Folger (cut inside plate- 
mark). 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester. 

W.L. to r. on rearing horse. 10 

x7% inches. Signed ‘Ro: Vaughan 

sculp.’ ‘Are to be sould by Comp: 

Holland . . .’ Six line English in- 

scription. 


Prints 


Copies: Folger, B.M. (Dept. of 
Prints), C. H. Pforzheimer. 


. Elizabeth, Queen. T.Q.L. to r. 


124%x8% inches. Signed ‘Fr. 
De[laram]. Sculptor.’ Three 
lines of verse beginning ‘Lo here 
her type’ signed ‘Io. Dauies 
Heref.’ First state of four. 
Copy: Folger. 

The Same. Second state with ad- 
ditional inscription, ‘Nic. Hillyard 
delin. et excud: cum privilegio 
maiest. Are to be sould at the 
Angell in Lumbard Streete, by 
Roger Daniell.’ 

Copies: Bodleian, Soc. of Ant. 

(removed from set). 


. Elizabeth, Queen. W.L. to r. 


13%xg inches. Signed ‘Isaac 
Oliuier effigiabat. Crispin van de 
Passe incidebat. procurante loanne 
Waldmelio.’ Twelve lines Latin 
verse. Dated in chronogram, 
1603. Based on the Rogers en- 
graving, Colvin Pl. IV. 

Copies: Folger, B.M. (Dept. of 

Prints, variant). 

Howard, Charles, 1st Earl of Not- 
tingham. W.L. on rearing horse. 


imprimé par Frederic Leonard (Paris, 1693), 6 vols., which likewise contains much 
reprinted matter. 

* Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sydney, 26 January 1600 (De L’Isle and Dudley Papers, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, II, 435) wrote: ‘Some foolish idle headed ballade maker 
of late cawsed many of his [the Earl of Essex’s] pictures to be printed on horseback, with 
all his titles of honor, all his services, and two verses underneath that gave hym exceeding 
praise for wisdom, honor, worth; that heaven and earth aprove yt, Gods elected, with such 
words as hath occasioned the calling of them all in again.’ 

** This would appear to be a copy of a very similar plate, dated 1600, signed by Robert 
Boissard and sold by William Kip, except that it is both larger and finer than the earlier 
dated one. 
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13% x10% inches. Attributed to 

Thomas Cockson. Reproduced 

Colvin Pl. VIII. Later state has 

Christian IV of Denmark substi- 

tuted for Nottingham. 

Copies: Folger, Bodleian, B.M. 
(Dept. of Prints). 

Howard, Thomas, Duke of Nor- 

folk. H.L. to 1. with arms. 9% 

x 13% inches. In two arches. At- 

tributed to Renold Elstrack, see 

Colvin, p. 76. 

Copies: Folger, Bodleian, B.M. 
(Dept. of Prints). 

Mary, Queen of Scots. H.L. to 1. 

9%x6% inches. Unsigned, but 

by C. J. Visscher. Inscribed 

‘Maria Scotorum Regnia, aetatis 

44. An®. 1583.’ 

Copy: Folger. 


13. 


14. 


. Mary, Queen of Scots. HLL. to r. 


holding cross on breast. 6% x 4% 
inches. Four line inscription in 
English. Unsigned, but after 1603. 
Copy: Folger (painted). 

Mary, Queen of Scots. H.L. in 


Drawings 


. Arms of England, with support- 


ers, crown, garter, mantling, and 
motto, fully tinctured. 

Copy: Folger. 

‘Armes of Mary Queene Dol- 
phines of ffraunce.’ In color, on 
fine paper, cartouche with four- 
line inscription below. Inscribed 
at top left ‘Sent out of ffraunce in 


July 1559.’ 


85 
oval with scenes of execution. 
14% X10% inches. Twenty line 
Latin inscription below, signed 
‘G. Cr. Scotus.’ Obviously con- 
tinental work and fine. 
Copy: Folger. 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Broadside, 
with oval copperplate portrait. 
‘In effigiam Mariae Reginae, 
Jacob. Magni. Britan. Reg. Ma- 
tris, with two-line Latin verse, 
signed ‘Jo. Gordonius, Britanno- 
Scotus.’ ‘Excusum J. Norton.’ 
Cf. J. F. K. Johnstone and A. W. 
Robertson, Bibliographia Aber- 
donensis (Aberdeen, 1929-30), I, 
114. 
Copies: Bodleian, Soc. of Ant. 
Stuart, Henry, Lord Darnley, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. W.L. 
10% xg inches. Signed ‘R: El- 
strak sculp.’ ‘Sold by J. Sudbury 
and G. Humble.’ Reproduced 
Colvin Pl. X. 
Copies: Folger, Bodleian, B.M. 
(Dept. of Prints). 


Copies: Folger (as described), 
Bodleian (colored), B.N. (un- 
colored but with tinctures in- 
dicated; Fonds Anglais 129, 
from Henry Stuart, Cardinal 
York-G.T. Dwight Bliss col- 
lections; reproduced B. N. Col- 
lection de Maris Stuart, Paris, 
1931, Il, Pl. 4).%° 


Broadsides (not Proclamations) 


. Type specimen sheet. Unidenti- 


fied, but since some manuscript 
prices are in guilders, probably 


Low Country in origin. Some of 
types used in England. 
Copy: Folger. 


* Richard Smith sale catalogue, 1682, p. 368, lot 66: “The Arms of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, curiously drawn in Colors, and richly gilded, being in one sheet of Paper, sent out of 
France in July, 1559. 
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z. STC 4908. leian, Queens College Oxford, 
Copies: B.M., Bodleian, Queens Folger. 
College Oxford, Folger. 5. STC 16530. 
3. STC 16526. Copies: B.M., Soc. of Ant., Bod- 
Copies: Bodleian, Soc. of Ant. leian, Queens College Oxford, 
4. STC 16527. Folger. 


Copies: B.M., Soc. of Ant., Bod- 


Appendix B 


Unrecorpep Epitions oF EL1zABETHAN PROCLAMATIONS 
OccurrinG IN Dyson’s Sets aT HarvaRD AND FOLGER 


STC Steele Distinguishing Criteria Location 
7921[a] 534+ her which such Floriate initial HD 
7927[a] 538+ Leaf'1) her And Leaf -2) sayd the Floriate 
7927[b] 538+ Leaf 1) = 539. Leaf 2) and Easter HD 
7953[b] 571+ winding fore pu- HD 
7957[a] 574+ Rates for wages for New Windsor. Leaf 1 = 574 FoLG 
7963[a] 582+ and uation they FOLG 
7970[a] 589+ Leaf 2) to on FOLG 
7995[a] Rates for wages of Northampton, June 1566 HD 
8009[a] 633+ high mounted attendaunce Term initial FOLG 
8013[a] 637+ most statutes yere HD 
8014[a] 638+ the and qua- HD 
8o015[a] 639+ by seen sup- HD 
8018[a] 642+ Same readings, but reset. Initial, signed ‘A,’ 

cracked HD 
8oz0[a] 644+ pesti- well or 3 line imprint HD 
8023[a] 647+ Same readings, but reset. Initial, signed ‘A,’ 

cracked. 3 line imprint HD 
8034[a] 658+ Same readings, but reset. Initial, signed ‘A,’ 

cracked. 3 line imprint HD 
8047[a] 669+ do proper hun- No imprint HD 
8047[b] 669+ teache gyfte and Jugge and Cawood imprint Foie 
8oso[a] 673+ Englande games be FOLG 
8oso[b] 673+  Ire- barring at HD 
8o098[a] 724+ that taken done FOLG 
8167[a] 797+ Leaf 1) the ought FOLG 
8168[a] 798+ Leaf 3) isthing any Dated 13 February 1587 up 
8170[a] 800+ Line 1 begins {j, text largely reset HD 
8204[a] 834+ Leaf 2) or con- HD 
8244[a] 875+ The seuerall rates for the citie of Exeter FOLG 


8244[b] 375+ The seuerall rates for the countie of Deuon HD 
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8247[a] 880 
8263[a] 896 


Appendix C 


PRocLAMATIONS REPRINTED, PRESUMABLY ABOUT 1618, 


STC 
7887 
7888 
7890 
7895 
7896 
7899 
7900 
7901 
7909 
7912 
7921 [a] 
7923 
7929 
7930 
7939 
7950 
7953[b] 
7961 
7963 
7965 
7968 
7975 
7977 
7985 
7990 
8001 
8002 
8004 
8007 
8009 
8013 [a] 
8014[a] 


Occurinc in Dyson’s Sets 17 


Steele Copies 

494 Folg., Harv., Queens 

497 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
502 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
508 _— Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

509 ~—s- Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

512 Harv., Bod. 

513 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
514 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
521 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
525 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

534+ Harv. 

536 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

542 Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

544 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

555 Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

567 Harv., B.M., Queens 

570+ Harv. 

580 —‘ Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

582 Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 

584  Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

588  Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

597 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
599 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

608 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

613 Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

625 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
626 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

628 Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
631 Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

633 Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 

637+ Harv. 

638+ Harv. 
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especially wants corporat (not seen by Steele) FoLe 
disor- dresse Bonds Printed date (not seen by 
Steele) 


FOLG, HD 


“If it were possible to recheck the various sets, no doubt some additions might be made 
to this list, as well as, perhaps, some deletions. 
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8015 [a] 
8018 [a] 
8020[a] 
8023 [a] 
8034[a] 
8067 
8069 
8074 
8078 
8081 
8085 
8095 
8098 
8099 
8103 
8104 
8107 
8109 
Sir 
8117 
8130 
8133 
8139 
8142 
8145 
8147 
8156 
8170[a] 
8184 
8192 
8196 
8204[a] 
8214 
8219 
8227 = 16714 
8238 
8252 
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639+ 
642+ 
644+ 
647+ 
658+ 
691 
693 
699 
704 
7°97 
711 
721 
724 
725 
729 
730 
733 
735 
737 
743 
758 
761 
766 
77! 
774 
776 
785 
800+ 
814 
822 
826 
834+ 
S44 
850 
858 
869 
885 


Harv. 

Harv. 

Harv. 

Harv. 

Harv. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bod. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

Folg., Queens, Soc. of Ant. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bod. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Harv. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Harv. 

Folg., Harv., Bodl. 

Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Queens, Soc. of Ant. 
Folg., Harv., B.M., Bodl., Privy Council Office 
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Appendix D 


Dyson’s CoLLECTIONS OF JACOBEAN PROCLAMATIONS 


Only one complete set of Jacobean 
proclamations collected by Dyson can 
now be traced, although another was 
broken up in the late 1920's. Their im- 
portance is diminished by the fact that 
other sets, apparently quite independ- 
ent of Dyson, are preserved. The 
Dyson set in the library of Queen’s 
College is fine and complete, with a 
title-page consisting of an impression 
of Elstrack’s very elaborate engraved 
title for the Works of King James, 
1616,"* with the central compartment 
left blank. It is followed by the four 
leaves of the printed Table 1603-1618, 
with two leaves of manuscript which 
supplement it and cover the years 16 
James I to 21 James I. The only extra- 
illustrations are an engraving of the 
sea-coasts of England, a manuscript 
copy of ‘A note of the Head-Lands of 
England as they bear one from an- 
other ...,”2° and an elaborate en- 
graved portrait of James, a proof be- 
fore letters. The proclamations in this 
set are rubricated throughout. 

A similar set, in contemporary red 
morocco, the companion to the Eliza- 
bethan set now in the Folger Library, 


* Reproduced Colvin Pl. XV. 


was sold in the Marquis of Ripon’s sale, 
12 June 1925, Lot 873. It has since 
been broken up by the purchaser, 
Messrs Maggs, after efforts to sell it as 
a unit proved futile. That set was more 
elaborately extra-illustrated, including 
colored Royal Arms on the map of the 
sea-coasts, a contemporary drawing of 
the Royal Coat of Arms, etc. In the 
blank center of the Elstrack engraved 
title for this set is inscribed, in Dyson’s 
hand, ‘A Booke of all such Proclama- 
tions as haue byn published during the 
Reigne of our Sou¢rainge Lord King 
James, collected togeather by the in- 
dustry of Humfrey Dyson, of the City 
of London, Publique Notary, Laber 
[sic] omnia Vincit, Anno Domini, 
1623.’ The proclamations formerly in 
this set are nearly all rubricated. 

Finally, there is a partial set in the 
British Museum (506.h.10) which in- 
cludes the years 1603-1609, and is 
without any title or index, but which 
has the royal arms stamped on a con- 
temporary calf binding. Most of the 
proclamations found in this set are 
rubricated. 


* In the series of proclamations in the Queen’s College Library, bound in a Charles Il 


binding, this note occurs as a printed broadside. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








A Manuscript of John Keats at 
Dumbarton Oaks 


HE purpose of this paper is to establish the following facts 

concerning the sonnet by John Keats beginning ‘Spenser! 

a jealous honorer of thine’: that the Dumbarton Oaks 

manuscript of this sonnet has never been described; that 
this manuscript, almost certainly a first draft, was presented by Keats 
to the sister of John Hamilton Reynolds, Eliza Reynolds Longmore, 
and lent by her son, W. A. Longmore, to Lord Houghton in 1875; 
that the sonnet, on the direct evidence of the manuscript, was written 
on 5 February 1818. 

The manuscript (Plate I) is without title. It is written on a single 
sheet of paper, six and five-eighths inches high by seven and one-eighth 
wide, which has been folded three times (twice vertically, once hori- 
zontally) as though to fit into a small envelope or diary. The paper is 
age-stained and there are several ink blots at the top. In four of the 
lines, some words have been ruled out, apparently at the time of com- 
position, and replaced by others which are written above, or in front 
of, the original words. It is signed below the last line, at the right, ‘J K,’ 
and dated at the lower left ‘Feb” 5" 1818.’ Thus far the hand is that 
of Keats, in the more hurried form familiar in other manuscripts re- 
vealing similar evidences of the process of composition. At the upper 
left is written, in a different hand, ‘John Keats,’ as if to make sure that 
the children, the grandchildren, the strangers, into whose hands this 
manuscript might some day fall, would always surely know that ‘J K’ 
stood for John Keats. The sheet is now backed with gauze, inlaid into 
a blank leaf, and bound with other blank leaves in full crushed levant. 
It was acquired by Mrs Robert Woods Bliss in 1905 from E. D. North, 
bookseller in New York, and since that time has formed part of the 
collection of Mr and Mrs Robert Woods Bliss. It has been shelved at 
Dumbarton Oaks since 1932. 

Another manuscript of this sonnet, likewise in Keats’s handwriting, 
and now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, has been available for study 
since 1906, when it was published by Henry Buxton Forman in The 
Bookman.’ More recently it was collated by Professor H. W. Garrod 


*XXXI (London, October 1906), 16. 
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Prate | 
KEATS'S SONNET TO SPENSER 
AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT 
(Dumbarton Oaks) 
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Prate II 
KEATS'S SONNET TO SPENSER 
LONGMORE TRANSCRIPT 
(Harvard College Library) 
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in his standard edition of the poems.’ Through the courtesy of the 
Director of the Morgan Library, I have examined this manuscript. 
Certain differences between it and the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript are 
at once apparent. In the Morgan manuscript the sonnet is carefully 
written, while added at the lower right is ‘I K Feb. 5,’ in smaller letters 
and in a different manner of writing from that of the sonnet, but possi- 
bly also by Keats. Further, there is no ‘1818’; there are no ruled-out 
words or mistakes in spelling; the punctuation is carefully indicated. 
All other revisions of the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript appear in the 
Morgan manuscript as integral parts of the text, indicating a relation- 
ship of fair copy to earlier draft.’ 

Despite these appreciable differences, important for the opportunity 
given to observe and comment upon Keats’s processes of poetic inven- 
tion, no discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript appears in the 
editions, biographies, or works of criticism. Mr Garrod, in his editing 
of the sonnet, refers to a second autograph (other than the Morgan 
one), on the basis of indications given by Lord Houghton in 1876, 
but is unable to go further. The conclusion is inescapable that the 
Dumbarton Oaks manuscript has not been available to modern schol- 
arship. 

The sonnet was not printed during Keats’s lifetime, either in any 
of the three small volumes which he saw through the press or as one of 


* The Poetical Works of Jobn Keats (Oxford, 1939), p. 476. 

*In addition to the Morgan manuscript, two transcripts of the sonnet have been 
recorded, both among the Crewe papers: one, by Woodhouse, in “Woodhouse Tran- 
scripts, Poems II,’ the other, by “Woodhouse’s clerk,’ in “Transcripts and Records’ 
(cf. Garrod, pp. lviii, lx, 476). These transcripts are now in the Harvard College 
Library, as part of the Keats Memorial Collection. The Woodhouse transcript bears 
the notation ‘ft J K’s M.S.,’ with ‘penés me’ added in pencil, still in Woodhouse’s hand 
but apparently at a later date. In the lower right-hand corner is a note, in the same 
penciled writing, calling attention to the fact that Keats did not live to fulfil the 
promise made in the sonnet, since he never reached his ‘summer days.’ This tran- 
script differs from the Morgan manuscript only in a few details of capitalization and 
punctuation; it is therefore quite possible, barring evidence to the contrary, that the 
Morgan manuscript was at one time in Woodhouse’s possession. 

The second transcript, that by ‘Woodhouse’s clerk,’ agrees closely with the Wood- 
house transcript, though with occasional divergences in punctuation. Usually the 
clerk’s transcript agrees with the Woodhouse transcript instead of the Morgan manu- 
script, but occasionally one of the transcripts will agree with the manuscript instead 
of the other transcript. The clerk’s transcript has ‘Feby st’ added at the lower left 
in Woodhouse’s hand. Garrod, p. lxi, states his belief that all the poems written by 
“Woodhouse’s clerk’ are transcripts made from Woodhouse’s own transcripts rather 
than from originals. 


ce Se NE 
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his occasional contributions to periodicals. But Keats was always writ- 
ing poetry: on any scrap of paper; in copies of Shakespeare or Milton; 
in his friends’ notebooks. His letters were full of it: ‘I find that I can- 
not exist without poetry . . . the Sonnet over leaf did me some good. 
I slept the better last night for it . . .’ (letter to John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, Thursday—Friday, 17-18 April 1817); or, ‘By the Whim King! 
I'll give you a Stanza, because it is not material in connection . . .’ (let- 
ter to Reynolds, Saturday, 22 November 1817); or again, “Yet I cannot 
write in prose, It is a sun-shiny day and I cannot so here - 
(letter to Reynolds, Saturday, 31 January 1818).* At his death, there 
was a mass of this uncollected, unpublished material. Much of it was 
turned over to Richard Monckton Milnes, afterward Lord Houghton, 
who, a half-generation younger, had never known Keats. The gen- 
erosity of Keats’s relatives, friends, and publishers provided a further 
store of manuscripts and information, and in 1848 Milnes issued Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats, the first biography of 
Keats to be published. Here, embedded in the Life,° the sonnet to Spen- 
ser appeared for the first time in print. 

Both sonnet and note appeared without change (save for the addi- 
tion of one comma) in subsequent printings of the Life, but the sonnet 
was not included in the numerous editions of The Poetical Works of 
Jobn Keats edited by Milnes (from 1854) until the Aldine Edition of 
1876. Here the sonnet appeared exactly as in the later printings of the 
Life, but Milnes (or Lord Houghton, as he had become) appended a 
new note. ‘I am enabled,’ he wrote, ‘by the kindness of Mr. W. A. 
Longmore, nephew of Mr. J. W. Reynolds, to give an exact transcript 
of this sonnet as written and given to his mother, by the poet, at his 
father’s house in Little Britain. . . .’*° On comparison, the transcript, 
printed below the note, showed some striking correspondences with 
the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript. 

There appeared to be, then, a hidden connection between the Long- 
more transcript and the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript; that it might 
be discoverable seemed possible; but that it should rise — to borrow a 
much-discussed line from the sonnet itself — like Phoebus with a golden 


‘The edition of Keats’s letters followed has been that of Henry and Maurice 
Buxton Forman in the Hampstead Edition of The Poetical Works and Other Writ- 
ings of Jobn Keats (New York, 1938-39). 

* Vol. I, p. 11, with a brief introductory note. 

*P. 56. Minor inaccuracies appear: Reynolds’s initials were ‘J. H.’, not ‘J. W.’; 
‘father’ should be ‘grandfather.’ 
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quell, would have surprised an even greater optimist than myself. In 
the collection at Dumbarton Oaks there are two holograph manuscripts 
of Lord Houghton, one, a ten-page review of a poem called The Two 
Destinies, by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, the other, a letter, beginning 
‘My dear Sir.’ Lord Houghton’s handwriting was the terror of his 
friends. The General Post Office exhibited one of his addressed envel- 
opes as a triumph in decipherment. The ten-page review could be by- 
passed; the letter, no matter how desperately iilegible, must be read. 
The very date was compelling: 6 April 1875 — a time, in all probability, 
when Houghton was making ready for the press his 1876 edition re- 
ferred to above. The reward was great. ‘My dear Sir,’ it began, ‘I 
return you the “Keats” sonnet with many thanks.’ Obviously, this 
letter was part of a two-way correspondence. Possibly, in view of the 
note and transcript in the 1876 edition, Houghton was addressing Long- 
more. Among the papers which the Marquess of Crewe had inherited 
from his father, Lord Houghton, was an album in which the latter had 
bound much of the material he had used in the preparation of the 1848 
edition of the Life, as well as the correspondence addressed to him 
concerning Keats before and after the publication of his book. The 
album, with other Crewe manuscripts, now forms part of the Keats 
Memorial Collection of the Harvard College Library. Among these 
papers, the curator of the collection, Miss Mabel Steele, uncovered not 
only three letters from Longmore to Houghton, all on the subject of 
the Spenser sonnet, but also a transcript of the sonnet written in Long- 
more’s hand (Plate II). 

It was at once apparent that the source for this transcript lay in 
the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript. The copying was carefully done. 
Where Keats ruled out a word and wrote another in its place, Long- 
more did the same; where Keats misspelled, so did Longmore. He 
misread three words (for ‘honorer’ he read ‘honour’; for ‘strive,’ ‘shine’; 
for ‘quell,’ ‘quill’),’ but a glance at the manuscript itself will show how 


* Longmore actually wrote ‘guill.’ 

The word ‘quell’ had been printed ‘quill’ till 1906, when H. Buxton Forman, see- 
ing what is now the Morgan manuscript, recognized the word as ‘the uncommon 
(perhaps reinvented) substantive quell’ (The Bookman, loc. cit.). He refers to it 
again in The Poetical Works of Jobn Keats (Oxford, 1906, and later editions), p. 1: 
*. . . wherever Keats may have got hold of that bold and picturesque noun — whether 
from Macbeth (“our great quell”) or out of his own head . . . ,’ while the Hamp- 
stead Edition, IV, 19, has: *. . . the word ending line 7 is unquestionably quell, used 
as in Macbeth, |. vii. 72. . . .’. Ernest de Sélincourt, in his valuable glossary (The 
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easily these misreadings might have occurred. A minute scrutiny will 


reveal a scattering of other variations, all minor, and chiefly in punctua- 
tion.® 
Longmore’s three letters to Houghton, the first transmitting a copy 


Poems of Jobn Keats, sth ed., London, 1926, p. 619), lists two instances of Keats’s use 
of the word as a noun: Endymion, ii. 537, and the Sonnet to Spenser, 7. As source, 
he, also, cites the passage from Macbeth, as does C. L. Finney, The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), I, 364. C. D. Thorpe, in his edition of the 
Complete Poems and Selected Letters (Garden City, N. Y., 1935), p. 216, prints 
‘quell’ in the text of the sonnet, but gives ‘quill’ in a footnote, without explanation. 
The New English Dictionary records two distinct meanings, from distinct sources, 
for the rare substantive ‘quell’: (1) slaying, slaughter; power or means to quell — 
(2) a spring, fountain. Various dictionaries available to Keats, including Johnson 
and Walker, list ‘quell’ as a substantive, defined as ‘murder’ and labeled ‘obsolete’ or 
‘not in use,’ with ‘Shakespeare’ sometimes added as a source (Johnson supplying also 
the lines from Macbeth). Bailey, whose dictionary Keats is known to have owned, 
does not give ‘quell’ as a noun. 

The sinister connotation of the word as used by Lady Macbeth, ‘who shall bear 
the guilt Of our great quell,’ seems to me out of key with the tone of the present 
sonnet. Keats was addressing Spenser, and it is perhaps not irrelevant here to quote 
Charles Cowden Clarke’s enchanting description of the boy Keats in his first reading 
of The Faerie Queen: ‘. . . he went through it . . . as a young horse would 
through a spring meadow — ramping!’ (Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, Recollec- 
tions of Writers, London, 1878, p. 126). The sixth line of the sonnet ends with the 
words ‘wintry earth,’ the seventh with the words ‘golden quell.’ Spenser more than 
once coupled January, or winter, with the verb ‘quell.’ Might not this association 
have been stirring in Keats’s memory? Add to this the classical attributes of Phoebus 
Apollo: his victory over dragons and serpents, symbolizing the driving away of 
winter and darkness; add the Middle English meaning, the power or means to quell — 
and you will have, I believe, more acceptable stimuli for the use of the word ‘quell’ 
in this sonnet than can be found in the Shakespeare passage. 

It may be noted, also, that in the other use of the word by Keats, in Endymion, 

there is a similar lack of sinister coloring, with a similar sense of power: 

Saving Love’s self, who stands superb to share 

The general gladness: awfully he stands; 

A sovereign quell is in his waving hands. 
For the use in the sonnet it is tempting, though rash, to speculate about the possible 
admixture of sense or overtone from the second meaning of ‘quell’ —a spring, foun- 
tain: rash, for the NED states that only one instance of the noun in this meaning has 
been found, for the year 1894 and presumptively as an adoption from the German; 
yet tempting, because of the obvious appropriateness to the rising of the sun, rein- 
forced by all the traditionally poetic associations of ‘spring’ and ‘day-spring’ as epi- 
thets for the dawn. 

*The Buxton Formans, not knowing the Dumbarton Oaks manuscript or the 
Longmore transcript, have the following comment in the Hampstead Edition, IV, 19: 
‘Mr. Longmore must have shamefully betrayed Lord Houghton if this was the manu- 
script he transcribed, the same that is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library.’ 
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of the Longmore manuscript,’ the second enclosing the manuscript it- 
self, the third requesting the return of the manuscript, and Houghton’s 
letter returning the manuscript are printed herewith, in chronological 
order. Taken in conjunction with the transcript, they prove, I believe, 
beyond any question the provenance of the Dumbarton Oaks manu- 
script, while revealing, in addition, that Houghton had in his hands the 


original manuscript as well as the transcript.’ 


1 Queens terrace 
South Hackney 
Dec’ 16 1870- 
My Lord, 

Having lately read your Lordships “Life & letters of John Keats”, I find that 
you have inserted at page 9 — a sonnet on Spenser, the date of which you say 
that you have not been able to trace — 

Now it happens that I have preserved, as a relic of former times, what I be- 
lieve to be the original manuscript of the sonnet in question, and I beg to enclose 
to your lordship a copy of the same — The original was given to me about 
25 years ago by my late mother, who was one of the sisters of J. H. Reynolds, 
and who I recollect told me that it was given to her by John Keats himself, who 
wrote it at her fathers house in Little Britain — 

I was rather surprised to see it in print, as it has not been out of my possession, 
nor has anyone had a copy of it until the one I now enclose — 


I remain — 
Your obedient serv‘ 
W- A-— Lonemore — 
The Lord Houghton — 
D.C L. @e 


* Just for good measure it may be noted that the transcript now recovered is 
written on the same kind of paper, of the same size, with the same watermark, and 
with the same folds, as the Longmore letter of 16 December 1870. 

* Mr Garrod refers to Longmore’s letter of 16 December 1870: ‘[T* contains a 
letter of W. A. Longmore (dated 16 December 1870), in which he tells Milnes that 
he has an autograph of this poem which had belonged to his mother (Eliza Reynolds, 
sister of J. H. Reynolds): Milnes seems to have used this or a copy for his Edition 
of 1876)’ (ed. cit., p. 476). 

The transcript as printed by Houghton is much closer to the Longmore transcript 
than to the original. Through a strange slip, the printed transcript is signed ‘T. K..,’ 
although both original and Longmore transcript read ‘J K’; this error is uncorrected 
in subsequent Houghton editions. 

The Dumbarton Oaks manuscript in its present state exhibits no evidence of the 
treatment described by Longmore in his letter of 2 January 1875. As I understand 
Longmore’s words, the Keats sonnet and the Lamb note were mounted on opposite 
sides of a scrapbook leaf which he tore out of the scrap book instead of removing the 
sonnet from the leaf. This removal, then, took place at some later date. 
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Brighton Villa 
Church Hill 
Walthamstow 
Jan’ 24 1875 
My Lord, 

I have much pleasure in enclosing for your inspection the John Keats Sonnet 
— it has been for many yea[r]s fastened into a Scrap book, & finding some diffi- 
culty in detaching it I have torn out the leaf which I now forward — On the 
back of the same leaf was a note from Charles Lamb to my uncle Thos. Hood, 
which I have taken off — 

I have only to add that the enclosed is at your Lordships service for the time 
you think sufficient for its examination — when perhaps you will be so good as 
to return it, altho’, being only a poor Architect, perhaps I might be induced to 
part with it, if you think it worth while to make me an offer for it — 

I should mention that the words John Keats in the corner are in my mothers 
writing — 

I am, My Lord 
Yours obediently 


WALonGMoRE 
The Lord Houghton. 


Brighton Villa 
Church Hill 
Walthamstow E 
Mar — 20/75 — 
My Lord, 
I shall be much obliged if you will return to me the Ms‘ of John Keats which 
I forwarded to you in Jan” last —I shall also be glad to hear, if not troubling 
you too much, whether you have been able to arrive at a satisfactory Conclusion 
as to the date &c — 
Iam 
My Lord 
Yours obed”” 


W A LoncMmore 
Lord Houghton — 


Fryston Hall. 
Ferrybridge. 
April 6° 1875 
My dear Sir, 

I return you the “Keats” sonnet with many thanks. I have several autographs 
of the Poets & thus should recommend you, if you care to dispose of it, to see 
Mr Waller of Fleet St, who is a large purchaser or put it into some good sale of 
autographs at Mess. Sotheby’s — but mind that it is a good sale & that the auto- 
graphs in it are separately catalogued. 
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Sir Charles Dilke is of opinion that it is one of his first works & that the 
date is erroneous. I go rather by the writing than the spelling, at which he seems 
never to have been very good. C’'ld you throw any further light on the time 
of his visit to your mother? He was born in 9s and thus you could judge of his 
age at the time the families were acquainted. 


I remain, 
y try [?] & oblig’d 


HovuGHTon 


Questions concerning the dating of the sonnet, its origin, and the 
circumstances under which it was written have given rise to consider- 
able discussion and to an equal volume of conjecture, with the note in 
the Aldine Edition as a point of departure. In the note preceding the 
first printing of the sonnet, in the Life, 1848, Houghton had written: 
‘In the scanty records which are left of the adolescent years in which 
Keats became a poet, a Sonnet on Spenser, the date of which I have not 
been able to trace . . . ,’ reiterating his position in the Aldine Edition 
note: “The poem is dated, in Mrs. Longmore’s hand, Feb. sth, 1818, but 
it seems to me impossible that it can have been other than an early 
production and of the especially Spenserian time.’ The ascription of 
the dating to Mrs Longmore rather than to Keats himself, in spite of 
the evidence of the autograph manuscript before him, made it possible 
for Houghton to maintain his theory that the poem was of the ‘adoles- 
cent’ period.” 

Later editors and critics, having no basis for dissent, have accepted 
Houghton’s ascription of the dating to Mrs Longmore, but his views 
on the true date of the poem have by no means gone unchallenged. 
De Sélincourt comments as follows: “The tone of the poem seems at 
first sight to bear out what Lord Houghton says, and accordingly he 
has been followed by Mr. Forman and other editors. But they are 
probably mistaken. The form [Shakespearian] of the sonnet amply 
corroborates the date which Mrs. Longmore has given, which, apart 
from internal evidence, there would be no reason for disputing.’ * Mr 

“It may be noted, further, that in no one of the three letters to Houghton does 
Langmore say that the date was written by his mother, while he does state, in the 
letter of 2 January 1875, that the words ‘John Keats’ in the corner are in her hand. 

* The Poems of Jobn Keats (1st ed., London, 1905, and later editions), p. 543. In 
the Formans’ Hampshire Edition, the sonnet still is printed among Keats’s earliest 
compositions, immediately preceding the ‘Ode to Apollo,’ assigned, in accordance 
with Lord Houghton, to February 1815. De Sélincourt’s comment is echoed by 
J. M. Murry in his edition of The Poems & Verses of Jobn Keats (London, 1930), 
Il, 575. 
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Thorpe states categorically: “Written February 5, 1818.’ * Mr Finney, 
likewise definite, presents a series of arguments: ‘Lord Houghton erred, 
however, in doubting Mrs. Longmore’s dating and in placing this sonnet 
in the early period of Keats’s poetry. . . . The thought of the poem, 
the disinclination to imitate Spenser, proves that Keats composed it in 
February 1818. The style too belongs to this period . . . and the 
rhyme scheme is the Shakespearian which Keats adopted at the end 
of January 1818.’ * Finally Mr Garrod, more cautiously: ‘I have placed 
Sonnet xii, the Spenser sonnet, hesitantly in 1818. Mrs. Longmore, who 
had the autograph of it before her, deciphered the date as 5 February 
1818. But editors generally have disregarded this testimony, and the 
poem is commonly placed, on internal evidence, among Keats’ earliest 
compositions. I at one time suggested 1816. But I am now disposed 
to accept, with Mr. de Selincourt, the Longmore dating.’ ** At long 
last, we have the autograph before us, and can read the dating in Keats’s 
own hand, inscribed on what is almost certainly the first draft of the 
poem. 

Utilizing the data provided by Longmore as quoted by Houghton 
in the Aldine Edition note, and accepting the dating of 5 February 
1818 (supposedly supplied by Mrs Longmore), editors and biographers 
have offered a series of candidates for the position of ‘jealous honorer’ 
of Spenser, to serve as ‘onlie begetter’ of the sonnet, and have con- 
structed an attractive set of circumstances for its composition. Leigh 
Hunt, John Hamilton Reynolds, and Eliza Reynolds Longmore have 
all had their supporters.** Reynolds’s strongest claim has been his son- 
net, ‘We are both lovers of the poets old!’ first printed in The Athen- 
aeum for 7 July 1832, which has been thought to represent the first half 


* Ed. cit., p. 216. 

* Op. cit., I, 363-364. 

* Keats (2nd ed., Oxford, 1939), pp. 147-148 (in his list of the sonnets of Shake- 
spearian pattern, in this work, p. 146, Mr Garrod gives the date as ‘1818 4 Feb’). 

Colvin (The Poems of John Keats, London, 1915, I, xviii) and G. R. Elliott (The 
Complete Poetry of John Keats, New York, 1927, p. vii) both tacitly assign the 
poem to 5 February 1818, while W. J. Bate (The Stylistic Development of Kegts, 
New York, 1945, p. 124) places it among the later sonnets (i.e., after January 1818), 
likewise without comment. 

* Cf. de Sélincourt, ed. cit., p. 544; Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats (1st ed., Lon- 
don, 1917, and later editions), p. 259; Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, 1925), I, 
197, 573-574; Lhorpe, ed. cit., p. 216; Finney, op. cit., I, 362-365. 
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of a friendly debate to which Keats’s sonnet was the reply.” Recently, 
however, it has been shown that Reynolds’s sonnet was addressed to 
Benjamin Bailey, on the conclusive evidence of a copy of the poem in 
the Leigh Browne Collection in the Keats Museum. This copy, writ- 
ten in Bailey’s hand, headed “To my Friend B. B.,’ and dated 6 Decem- 
ber 1816, appears in a notebook of Bailey’s entitled ‘Poems by Two 
Friends’ (i.e., Bailey and Reynolds).* With this special claim gone, 
Reynolds is still as likely a candidate as any, in view of his declared 
predilection for Spenser and the indications that Keats and he were to- 
gether on February 4th.” As likely perhaps, but no more, for Spenser 
ranked as high with Hunt as with Reynolds, and we are told by Keats 
that he was with Hunt on the 4th, when they joined with Shelley to 
write sonnets on the Nile.” As for Eliza Longmore, her candidacy 
seems to derive entirely from her son’s statement to Houghton that 
Keats gave her a copy of the sonnet.” In sum, then, we really do not 
know who the ‘jealous honorer’ was. 

A similar situation confronts us when we turn to the question of the 
circumstances under which the poem was composed. We have Long- 
more’s statement that it was written at his grandfather’s house in Little 
Britain. We have Keats’s autograph date on what gives every appear- 
ance of being a first draft. Keats cannot have spent the evening of Feb- 
ruary 5th at the Reynoldses’, since by his own evidence he attended the 

* See G. L. Marsh, in John Hamilton Reynolds; Poetry and Prose (London, 1928), 
p- 178, and again in “The Writings of Keats’s Friend Reynolds,’ Studies in Philology, 
XXV (October 1928), 505; also Finney, op. cit., 1, 364-365. 

*I owe my information regarding this Leigh Browne transcript to the excellent 
but unpublished work of W. B. Pope, ‘Studies in the Keats Circle; Critical and Bio- 


graphical Estimates of Benjamin Robert Haydon and John Hamilton Reynolds,’ doc- 
toral dissertation, Harvard University, 1932. 

* Letters of Keats to Reynolds of 3 February 1818 and to Haydon of 5 February 
1818. It is true, further, that Keats, in his letter to Taylor of February sth, implies 
that he expects to see Reynolds on the 6th, but there is apparently no proof that he 
actually did so, nor any evidence that he gave Reynolds a copy of the sonnet on this 
date (as has been at least strongly suggested by Finney, op. cit., I, 363) or indeed 
at any other date. 

* Letter of Keats to his brothers of 14 February 1818. 

™ One may note, in passing, that Longmore does not say that the sonnet was given 
on the day it was written, or even that it was given at the Reynolds house. Hough- 
ton, however, in his Aldine Edition note, though undoubtedly deriving his informa- 
tion from Longmore, states the latter and implies the former. 
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first night of Milman’s ‘Fazio,’ at the Covent Garden Theatre.” During 
the day he had ‘very particular employ in the affair of Cripps.’ * If 
Longmore is correct, Keats must have called at the Reynoldses’ some 
time on the sth, in spite of a crowded day, and have written the sonnet 
during the visit.* We can only conjecture as to which members of the 
family were present that day. But that Keats at some time gave a copy 
of the sonnet to Mrs Longmore, that this copy is the Dumbarton Oaks 
manuscript, and is in fact a first draft, that this first draft was written 
on 5 February 1818 — of these matters, on the basis of the evidence 
uncovered, it would seem that there can be no reasonable doubt. 


Eruet B. Clark 


™ Letter to his brothers of 14 February 1818; ‘it hung rather heavily on me.’ 

* Letter to John Taylor of 5 February 1818. 

“ The presence of the Reynolds family in Little Britain in early February has been 
questioned by G. L. Marsh, ‘New Data on Keats’ Friend Reynolds,’ Modern Philol- 
ogy, XXV (February 1928), 326, and by Pope, op. cit., p. 693, both being inclined to 
place the move from Lamb’s Conduit Street as late as March. However, Keats’s letter 
to Reynolds of 31 January 1818 is addressed to Little Britain. 











The Harvard University Archives: 
Goal and Function 


POPULAR definition of the word ‘archive’ would prob- 
ably be something like this: ‘A collection of old things, 
to which the adjectives “dusty” or “musty” are always 
applied.’ Indeed the term is in danger of becoming syn- 
onymous with the word ‘collection,’ particularly with a miscellaneous 
collection of manuscripts. There is a natural tendency on the part of 
universities to combine their archives with their general manuscript 
collections because the material with which the two deal is largely of 
the same physical kind, although the purposes and use of the two are 
entirely different, and no curators trained in both fields are yet avail- 
able. There is one institution which refers to itself as an ‘Archive of 
Photographs.’ Any good archive will indeed contain photographs, and 
the archive of a photograph company might consist largely of them, 
but not any collection of old pictures, manuscripts, or printed matter 
is an archive. From a professional point of view, an archive is the 
records of the activity of an organization. An archive is the shadow of 
an organization and owes its being to it. When the archivist acquires 
material relating to an institution other than his own, he regards it as 
an unpleasant intrusion and is in haste to be rid of it. 

An archive closely resembles a library in that it consists of printed 
matter, film, photographs, and manuscripts, and for purpose of con- 
venience is commonly connected with a library. The Librarian of 
Harvard College has usually been the University Archivist, and today 
the University Archives functions happily as a branch of the Harvard 
College Library. However, a library is a collection, or series of col- 
lections, of material from diverse sources relating to particular subjects. 
As long as the material relates to his subject, the librarian does not care 
what its origin. The archivist, however, is a rigid legitimist; to him 
his material acquires its importance from the fact of its origin, although 
not necessarily its immediate origin, for it may through ignorance, care- 
lessness, or theft have passed from the hands of the parent institution 
to those of another institution or of a private individual. Indeed, origin 
ordinarily dictates even the arrangement of material on the archive 
Io! 
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shelves, with the papers of subordinate bureaus and departments duti- 
fully following in the order of their relation, one to the other. This 
type of arrangement is no mere whim of the archivist, for by reflecting 
the structure of the institution it presents information often important 
to the user of the records. 

The archive, therefore, consists primarily of the official records of 
the parent institution. At Harvard the Archives long consisted of the 
minutes of the Corporation, the Overseers, and the Faculty, with se- 
lected miscellaneous papers. The growth of the University, with the 
resulting delegation of functions to departmental offices, has now 
reached the point at which the record-accumulating agencies are num- 
bered in the hundreds. From time to time over the past century and 
a half the various administrative bodies of the University have directed 
that one or another class of archival material be preserved in the Col- 
lege Library, and on 6 February 1939 the Corporation provided for 
the preservation, or for the destruction after certain specified formal- 
ities, of all archival material, including minutes, correspondence, busi- 
ness records, and all printed or otherwise duplicated material prepared 
for official use. These provisions cover the records of divisions, de- 
partments, museums, laboratories, and every other official agency of 
the University, including the administrative functions of members of 
the teaching staff. No comparable institution has such a broad rule as 
this, which has been necessitated by the loose and irregular structure 
of the University. It has, for example, been found on occasion that the 
University is apparently bound by agreements the only records of 
which have disappeared with the correspondence file of the temporary 
head of some academic department. Of course it is by no means possi- 
ble or desirable to keep all of the records of such an institution as this, 
so certain classes of business records which have legal but no historical 
value are, after arrangements between department heads and the Ar- 
chives, destroyed when six years old. 

An archivist is an historian in a very special sense. The reason for 
his existence is not the advancement of human knowledge, but the 
performance of a useful service for the institution which employs him. 
The institution does not pay him to preserve records because of their 
historical value to miscellaneous posterity, but because the records will 
be useful to the institution itself in the future. Consequently most 
universities lock their records in the vaults of the administrative offices, 
and some even refuse access to them to the graduate secretary who 
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bears the title of ‘archivist.’ Harvard, recognizing that it possesses a 
storehouse of material for the history of education unrivalled even 
among its older sisters of Europe, has taken a more generous attitude. 
The Corporation, by a vote passed on 7 March 1938, ruled that those 
portions of the strictly archival material more than fifty years old 
shall be opened to qualified scholars for good reasons. Each applica- 
tion for use must be approved by the Director of the University Library 
or by the officer directly in charge of the Archives, and permission to 
quote or publish must be obtained from or through one of these officers. 
In general the purely archival material cannot be used for mere prac- 
tice research. However, these restrictions apply only to the purely 
archival material in the Harvard Archives, and not to the supplementary 
collections, discussed later, which represent the chief interest of the 
ordinary visitor. 

Quite as important for some purposes as the official records of the 
University are those of college classes, regional Harvard clubs, and 
student organizations. The classes are treated for all purposes as official 
agencies of the University. The cuts used in the senior albums are 
stored in the Archives until needed for the twenty-fifth annivesary 
report, and the correspondence of the secretaries is carefully preserved. 
In so far as possible, the student clubs and societies are induced to 
accept similar services by the University Archives. The larger organiza- 
tions, such as the Crimson, have taken full advantage of these facilities. 
Of course the purpose of the Archives is selfish — such records have 
great historical value, particularly to biographers. The use of the rec- 
ords of active organizations is under the same restrictions as are applied 
to the official archives of the University, but with a few exceptions 
the records of extinct organizations are open for public use. 

The Harvard periodicals, both official and unofficial, form a group 
which squarely straddles the gap between library and archive. One file 
of each publication is kept as the official set which is a part of the 
archive of the issuing agency, while a second file is available for public 
use in the Archives reading room. 

Another marginal type of material is the papers of the teaching and 
administrative officers of the University. Clearly the office correspond- 
ence of a dean or a department head is part of the archive of his office, 
but in the files of most officials there is a mixture of University archives, 
of archival material of other institutions, and of purely personal papers. 
Some State archives when faced with this problem have ruled that the 
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individual who accumulated the file, or his administrative successor, 
must make the decision as to what is to be kept in the archive. The ex- 
perience of the Harvard Archives indicates that no worse practice, 
short of the destruction of all such files, could be followed. Period- 
ically a communication is addressed to all officers of administration or 
instruction who have Corporation appointments without limit of time, 
asking them to send to the Archives the segments of their files which 
they would ordinarily destroy, and in their wills to instruct their execu- 
tors to turn over the remainder of their papers. The sections of their 
papers relating to their administrative duties are placed in the sections 
reserved for the archives of their offices, those relating to other institu- 
tions are, with the permission of the executors, offered to those insti- 
tutions, and the personal material is placed in a collection of the 
manuscripts of Harvard officers. Here they are, under the Corpora- 
tion vote of 7 March 1938, rather safer from consultation and misuse 
by unauthorized persons than they would be in private hands, for the 
family rarely has the means to judge the people who ask permission to 
consult such papers. In general, they are considered as sealed for fifty 
years, but they may properly be used for certain purposes, for example 
to enable a colleague to take up the thread of correspondence with 
some foreign scholar. Families are permitted to lay any reasonable 
restrictions upon such papers, which are in any event covered by the 
very severe public law regarding literary rights. Commonly it is found 
convenient for the family to designate someone as official biographer or 
literary executor. 

The importance of such papers for historical research, after the pas- 
sage of a generation or two has made it possible to open them to schol- 
ars, can hardly be exaggerated. Indeed, the families of Harvard officers 
who died years ago frequently turn over the remains of their papers 
because of the importunities of scholars who would consult them. The 
use of the papers of Harvard officers of a century or more ago is fre- 
quent, but they, like the modern manuscripts, are under regulations 
calculated to protect literary rights and personal susceptibilities and to 
screen out individuals engaged in practice research. The official policy 
of the University is to discourage the non-essential use of these personal 
papers, as indeed of all archival manuscripts, but there is sufficient offi- 
cial use and really important scholarly demand for them to keep them 
busy. 

Personal papers, like office records, are more useful if sent to the 
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Archives without rearrangement. The retired professor and the well- 
meaning executor by their changes in the original filing system fre- 
quently destroy useful historical evidence, and indeed sometimes ruin 
collections entirely. Frequently the kindly University officer draws 
from his file ‘interesting’ papers and sends them to the Archives, a prac- 
tice to be discouraged because the members of the Archives staff, ob- 
serving the general fifty-year rule on the consultation and use of manu- 
scripts, can only shelve such papers to await the eventual arrival of the 
remainder of the file, when they are restored to the original position, 
if it can be determined. Quite different is the highly desirable practice 
of transferring an active file a segment at a time to the Archives, where 
it is progressively restored to its original form. 

At this point, more than at any time in archival administration, two 
principles come in conflict. In general, the archivist, knowing the falli- 
bility of human judgment, avoids so far as possible the painful necessity 
of deciding what to reject. The experience of the past makes him want 
to keep every record. However, the past, with its relatively few forms 
of record keeping, is not to be compared with the present, with its 
voluminous documentation. Even if he were not driven by problems 
of space to select and reject, the archivist would be brought to do so 
in order to winnow down his accumulations to the point where they 
are usable. The keeping of useless material is wrong because it wastes 
the time of historians and sometimes entirely discourages their efforts. 

Although the archivist does not dare to sanction the sorting from a 
correspondence file of letters which may seem unimportant to him, he 
knows that he must for practical reasons exclude certain kinds of ma- 
terial which are encountered in personal files. Most printed matter, 
for example, will be found duplicated in the archive of the issuing 
agent. Again, in the Harvard Archives the manuscripts of unfinished 
works and research notes are a serious problem. In many cases, the 
progress of knowledge renders the life of the utility of these materials 
too short to justify their retention, while in others the intrinsic quality 
may represent a decline from the earlier work of their authors. A usual 
solution is to send such research material to the libraries of the depart- 
ments which can best judge their immediate value. The prices which 
collectors pay for the manuscripts of the great of the literary world 
often tempt librarians to accept the manuscripts of the printed works 
of the great scholars of their generation, but this sort of speculation in 
literary values, or sentimental accumulation of objects of purely asso- 
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ciational value, has no place in the well-ordered archive. On the other 
hand, more strictly biographical material is of great importance, for it 
is to the Archives that the biographers of Harvard men turn first. In 
connection with this, the archivist laments the passing of the custom of 
keeping diaries, which are the most generally useful private manuscripts 
in his keeping. 

Frequently the Archives Department is offered the manuscripts of 
graduates who were not officers of the University. Unless these papers 
relate to the institution in some way, they can not be accepted. Student 
notes or correspondence may be of great utility, but the moment the 
man graduates, his letters, in general, cease to have archival value. Let- 
ters of John Adams during his presidency would be rejected, while the 
record of the Cambridge impressions of the lowliest freshman would 
be welcomed. The appropriate place for important non-Harvard manu- 
scripts is the Houghton Library. 

Many of the smaller colleges collect not only the manuscripts of 
their graduates but their printed works. For a small institution this 
practice is justifiable, but for a university like Harvard such a practice 
is unreasonable as well as physically impossible of achievement. As a 
common denominator, Harvard authorship is meaningless. It would 
be about as significant to make a collection of books in red bindings. 
And as no collection should be made unless the criterion of inclusion 
is reasonable, so no collection should be begun unless there is reasonable 
chance of making it complete enough, or representative enough, to be 
useful. Years ago Harvard did begin a collection of the printed works 
of all its graduates. A half century ago the goal had become so unob- 
tainable that the collection was restricted to the works of Harvard 
professors. Even this was abandoned, and the collection broken up a 
few years ago because it had become a meaningless and expensive dupli- 
cation of material which existed elsewhere in the Library. In a limited 
exception to the rule against collecting the printed works of Harvard 
officers, such officers are periodically reminded to send to the Archives 
two copies of all reprints or offprints of their articles which appear in 
periodicals. These are not kept permanently, but after the author’s 
death are sent in the general collection, where they are usually bound 
and shelved by subject. 

Personal manuscripts are not the only ones to compel the university 
archivist to make exception to the general rules regarding the arrange- 
ment of his material according to its source. At Harvard, curriculum 
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material has been arranged primarily according to year and subject. 
The system of numbering provides space under each year for the official 
announcement regarding each subject or course, for the teachers’ lec- 
ture notes used in that course, for sets of students’ notes, and for out- 
side comment relating to the teaching of that subject or course. Num- 
bering makes it possible to segregate quickly material relating to any 
particular subject. In practice, teaching notes are often so illegible as 
not to be worth keeping, yet good student notebooks are numerous. 
With these are kept occasional samples of themes, term papers, and 
examination blue books. In the Archives are also the official files of 
prize papers, honors theses, Commencement parts, and doctoral dis- 
sertations, which provide a large part of the reading room use. 

Any archive will find invaluable a historical collection relating to 
the parent institution. Indeed, most university archives correspond 
more nearly to the Harvard Archives’ collection of books relating to 
Harvard than to a true, functioning archive. Here in the Harvardiana 
collection is the obvious place for every kind of material, regardless of 
source, relating to the past of the University. This collection makes it 
possible to answer the letters which pour in asking every conceivable 
question about the past of the University and about its graduates, col- 
lective and individual. The staff of the Archives endeavor to answer 
every reasonable question of this sort, and most departments of the 
University make a practice of shunting to the Archives all such in- 
quiries. Both University officials and others frequently express surprise 
that the staff are willing to undertake to answer questions of this sort, 
but it is obvious that from the point of view of both University adminis- 
tration and public relations there should be such a clearing house for 
information, and it is equally obvious that the Archives Department is 
the section of the University best situated to afford this service. 

In many universities the archives and the alumni offices are united. 
At Harvard the active alumni records are kept by the Alumni Directory 
Office and those of a historical nature are kept by the Archives. Thus 
the records of individual service in the Second World War which are 
being compiled under the direction of the Alumni Directory Office 
will be placed in the Archives with similar records of other wars when 
they are completed. The University at one period tried to have all 
notices relating to Harvard men clipped from the current newspapers, 
but the duplication which was unavoidable made the practice uneco- 
nomical. The Archives maintains a clipping file with a folder for each 
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Harvard man, and is very glad to have for it any ephemeral material 
relating to ordinarily obscure men, but distinctly does not want ma- 
terial relating to prominent graduates whose sphere of activity is not 
the University. 

In general the Archives Department does not want association ma- 
terial unless it has exhibition value. It does not, for example, want 
pieces of goal posts, but it does find useful an occasional ancient round 
football or leather football uniform. An example of the dubious ma- 
terial which must be kept until there is a museum of Harvard history is 
the undershirt worn by President Dunster when an infant. 

It has been urged by some offices that the Archives Department sug- 
gest standard methods of record keeping for at least the minor depart- 
ments of the University. There is this to be said for the suggestion, 
that systems in use in the University vary from the most wonderfully 
efficient and mechanical to medieval ones or none at all. With the help 
of the Printing Office and the Purchasing Agent, the Archives Depart- 
ment approved standards for the paper used in making carbon copies 
of letters, but the optional use of this paper is as far as the University 
has gone in the standardization of record keeping. The Archives De- 
partment keeps an inventory of most files of current records in Univer- 
sity offices, which serves to some degree as a substitute for standardiza- 
tion. The Medical School and the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration have expressed a desire to set up their own archives, so they 
have not as yet been incorporated into the system which now covers 
the rest of the University. As long as the material is preserved and is 
serviced so that information can be obtained from it, there is no prac- 
tical objection to a diversity of systems. 

The Harvard University Archives exists not simply to preserve, but 
to serve. It assures the preservation of the records of the University and 
performs the function of finding data in them, a very specialized task. 
It serves as a library for all kinds of material relating to Harvard, for 
doctoral dissertations, prize papers, official and student publications, 
and examination papers. For both Harvard itself and for the general 
public it performs a general information service relating to the past of 
the University and its graduates. As wide as is its aim, it comes very 
near to accomplishing it. In the second issue of the BuLLETIN there 
will be an account of the material which comprises the University 
Archives and its supplementary collections. 


CurrFrorp K. SHiptTon 
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The Farnsworth Room: 1916-1946 


OR a generation of undergrad- 
Res succeeding to the facilities 

and tobacco-comfort of seven 
House Libraries, it may be difficult to 
imagine the green oasis which the 
Farnsworth Room was to the pre- and 
postwar generation of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. It was the one room 
to which most of us turned in a free 
hour to read certain books we had long 
wanted to read or (more important) 
to discover others which we well might 
not have discovered otherwise in that 
particular lustrum of our lives, if ever. 
The simple rules regulating one’s de- 
portment within the room were not 
entirely to its full advantage, and they 
stemmed from a scholastic discipline 
which the youth of today would not 
understand. There was no smoking, 
no sprawling, no notetaking — even 
for pleasure, no genial informality. 
Such liberties, of course, were not 
dreamed of by frequenters. We en- 
tered, a pleasant Victorian haze en- 
veloped us, and we read as in a world 
apart. Mrs Florence Milner — helpful, 
patient, informed; ready with appro- 
priate answers — presided at her little 
desk. It was she who edited and intro- 
duced a valuable catalogue of the 
Farnsworth Room, published under the 
imprint of the Harvard College Li- 
brary in 1931, and she who is still 
identified in the minds of us charter 
readers with a quiet graciousness ex- 
tended to the freshman on the thresh- 
old. A room of many debtors. Esto 
perpetuum! 


The Farnsworth Room was opened 
the fifth of December 1916. That was 
just thirty years ago. In those thirty 
years it has passed from an experiment 
of unpredictable influence to an entity 
complete and unabridged. By 1931, 
according to Mrs. Milner, the room 
had ‘served as a model for something 
like twenty-five similar rooms in both 
college and public libraries in the 
United States and Canada. How 
many other rooms have since been 
built in its image I do not know. Prob- 
ably no small number. 

With the completion of the Lamont 
Undergraduate Library in the not too 
distant future, the Farnsworth Room 
will have a fresh setting. In name and 
books and general physical character it 
will be transferred to the new building 
and reopened for the exclusive use of 
undergraduates. Supplemental to the 
House Libraries, the new Farnsworth 
Room will continue to cater to that 
need of the sequestered and adventur- 
ous which the House Libraries, in their 
more active and functional spheres, do 
not quite supply. 

Meanwhile the Room remains in 
Widener, its door now open for the 
first time since 1943. Crowded as the 
academic schedule is at this writing, 
some five hundred to six hundred stu- 
dents are using the room each week, 
and the number is still rising. 

The postwar opening has given the 
administrators an opportunity to take 
some stock of the books on the Farns- 
worth shelves; to see which ones might 
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be jettisoned, and for what reasons, and 
to devise certain new categories of 
books which would seem to belong in 
a reading library of this sort. The 
catalogue ! of 1931 is somewhat over- 
conspicuous in sets occupying too 
much shelf-footage to justify their col- 
lective presence for the two or three 
significant volumes which they each 
contain. Thus a complete set of Tol- 
stoi in 28 volumes, one of Bulwer 
Lytton in 32 volumes, Scott in 48 
volumes, and Purchas in 20 volumes 
call for revaluation. The room will 
probably retain but the principal works 
of the three novelists— perhaps but 
one of Lytton — and a selection of Pur- 
chas. The fairly large shelf dealing 
with the first World War seems, on 
the whole, to have outlived its useful- 
ness in this collection. Perhaps a dozen 
of the books on it will remain. One or 
two not there will be supplied: The 
Spanish Farm Trilogy, Undertones of 
War, All Our Yesterdays, for example. 
Queer vacancies—no Hudson, no 
W. W. Jacobs, no Owen Johnson — 
will be filled. There will be a small 
shelf of books on college and school- 
boy life; and on childhood as in Lub- 
bock’s Earlham and Frank Kendon’s 
The Small Years, and in Gosse’s im- 
mortal Father and Son. And another 
on spectator sports such as baseball, 
tennis, and the like; and one on sports 
for solitaries, such as fly fishing, 
mountain climbing, riding, sailing, and 
shooting. And one on the joys of 
walking, and another on traveling. 
Science for the layman will gather 
books by Jeans, Haldane, Bradley’s 
Parade of the Living, and kindred 
titles. 


*The room needs, above all, a card cata- 
logue by authors. 
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And then there will be a shelf for 
hobbies, indoor and out — a reasonable 
coverage — which will include books 
in certain genial areas of the craftsman 
and collector. The naturalists ought 
to be together: and books like Tarka 
the Otter, The Feet of the Furtive, Red 
Fox, Wild Lone, White Fang, Salar the 
Salmon, and Maeterlinck’s La Vie des 
Abeilles, distinguishable as a group. 
Regional books, with a selection of the 
Rivers of America series and kindred 
volumes, will have a place. The New 
England playground and skiground — 
the Berkshires, the two Capes, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont — will 
show their lakes, streams and valleys 
and Appalachian strength in a selected 
list from Frank Bolles and Walter 
Prichard Eaton to Weygandt and 
Odell Shepard, Samuel Chamberlain, 
and the guide books themselves. Part 
of a Harvard education is the private 
mapping of the Northeast Corner — 
afoot, by car or bicycle, on skis, with 
a rod, or in a white-water canoe. Here 
the Southerner, Westerner, and Mid- 
west man will find the cordial intro- 
duction. 

For all the atomic agéd, there will 
be a shelf of Utopias, from More to 
Hudson’s A Crystal Age, and a shelf 
for a selection of the world’s great 
letter-writers—to remind one of a 
failing faculty. Art and music call for 
segregation; and books on the dance 
and the cinema. No man’s education is 
in any sense rounded unless he has 
learned to live in his own company; so 
there will be a little shelf of loneliness, 
to include such as The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft, The Outermost 
House, Far Away and Long Ago, 
Lonely Americans, and Richard Jef- 
eries’ The Story of my Heart. Embed- 
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ded in Doyle and Poe, of course, are 
some of the greatest tales of detection; 
but we intend to add a foot or so to 
these volumes — the generally praised 
and accepted titles such as Sayers’ The 
Nine Tailors, Milne’s The Red House 
Mystery, and perhaps a dozen others. 
There will be a half dozen books of 
cartoons, such as Low, Bateman, Fu- 
gasse, Thurber, and Williams. But 
here as in every other category it 
would seem unwise to add the merely 
current or ephemeral. This is a room 
for lasting things. For myself, I should 
remember it alone for having given me 
Cecil Torr’s Small Talk at Wreyland. 
And that ought to stand in a corner 
somewhere for books on seclusion and 
withdrawal: White’s Selborne, for ex- 
ample, and other fit company such as 
Taber’s Stowe Notes and Brewster’s 
October Farm. 

Beyond a few anthologies and vol- 
umes in sets (such as Kipling and 
Emerson) there will be no poetry, 
since the Poetry Room is to be housed 
in the same building. But one will find 
a carefully selected harvest of light 
verse, supplementary to a shelf of hu- 
morous prose. Last of all, there will 
be some attempt to offer a representa- 
tive handful of books about Harvard, 
factual and fictive; and a collateral 
shelf of books like Fulleylove and 
Thomas’ Oxford, Downs’ Cambridge 
Past and Present, and similar volumes 
surrendering the delights of Princeton, 
Yale, Dartmouth, and sister institu- 


tions. Williams College, for example, 
might be reflected here in Carroll 
Perry’s emerging classic, A Professor 
of Life. 

It is not possible here to predict what 
the physical Farnsworth Room will 
look like under its new roof. It is my 
personal hope that it will carry over 
much of the essential atmosphere of its 
present state, that the shelves will be 
low enough to permit a changing list 
of prints, aquatints, etchings, water- 
colors, and such to form a casual mean- 
der along the top. In short, that it will, 
much more informally than it does 
now, truly represent the library of a 
cultivated person —a library to be re- 
membered vividly by its visitors when 
they are dispersed in the world as 
young men entering a business or pro- 
fession, and building libraries of their 
own. A time for any man to lay the 
foundations of his life’s reading is in 
his later school days, his college or uni- 
versity years. If he has not acquired, 
by the time he is thirty, a few shelves 
of good and lasting books which for 
him are always ‘home to the instant 
need of things,’ he has neglected or 
lost not the least valuable part of his 
education. A small and reasonably 
rounded collection of books, such as 
those in the Farnsworth Room, can be 
both an example and a stimulus. It was 
that to many young men of my time, 
and it will surely be the same to many 
others in the complex days ahead. 

Davin McCorp 
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A Lost Letter from Hobbes to Mersenne Found 


NE of the important sources 
() of information for the his- 
tory of science and the his- 
tory of ideas in the seventeenth century 
is the correspondence of the eminent 
men of that period. Foremost among 
the scientific correspondents in the 
time before the founding of the learned 
societies, such as the Royal Society of 
London and the Académie Royale des 
Sciences, was the reverend Father 
Marin Mersenne (1588-1648), who ex- 
changed letters with Descartes and 
Hobbes, amongst others, and who acted 
as a personal clearing-house for new 
ideas. Thus Mersenne asked the opin- 
ion of Descartes concerning the Two 
New Sciences of Galileo, and brought 
to the attention of scientists the great 
discoveries of Torricelli concerning 
the vacuum and the barometer. 
Through Mersenne’s activities, Pascal 
learned of the Torricellian experiments 
and was led to perform his own, cul- 
minating in the famous demonstration 
that the height of a barometer falls as 
one ascends a mountain. 

In a recent number of Isis, Harcourt 
Brown called attention to the fact that 
a lost letter of Hobbes to Mersenne had 
been listed in a Maggs Bros. catalogue, 
where a photostatic reproduction of it 
was given.” Brown published a tran- 
scription based on the reproduction in 


*Harcourt Brown, ‘The Mersenne Cor- 
respondence: A Lost Letter by Thomas 
Hobbes,’ Isis, XXXTV (1943), 311-312. 

* Maggs Bros., Autograph Letters, Histor- 
ical Documents and Authors’ Original Manu- 
scripts (London, 1925), (Catalogue 471, lot 
2835, reproduction on pl. xvii, opp. p. 136). 


the catalogue. Since that time the orig- 
inal holograph has been located in a 
collection of books and manuscripts 
at present on deposit in the Houghton 
Library. 

The letter in question, written in 
French by Hobbes, and dated ‘St. 
Germ. may. 25. 1648,’ deals with the 
Torricellian experiments and the sup- 
posed proof of the existence of a 
vacuum. Hobbes declares: ‘All the ex- 
periments made by you and others 
with quicksilver do not conclude that 
there isa vacuum. . . .’ The reason he 
gives is that a ‘subtile’ matter in the air 
passes through mercury and other 
coarse fluids in much the same way 
that smoke passes through water. 
Hobbes never accepted the reality of 
the vacuum. An ardent opponent of 
his compatriots who were banding to- 
gether to form a group which eventu- 
ally was to become the Royal Society, 
Hobbes was not an advocate of the 
experimental methods of the ‘new sci- 
ence’ or the ‘new philosophy,’ which, 
according to the poet Donne, ‘casts all 
in doubt.’ A lover of controversy, he 
became embroiled with various of the 
protagonists of the ‘new science.’ He 
had a spirited quarrel, involving many 
publications, with John Wallis, the 
mathematician, about the possibility of 
‘squaring the circle.’ With Boyle, 


Described as: ‘Hobbes (Thomas, 1588-1679). 
Philosopher ... Autograph letter signed 
(in French) to a priest. 1 page, gto. St. Ger- 
mains (!), 25 May, 1648.’ A portion of the 
letter is rendered in English translation. The 
identification of Hobbes’ correspondent as 
Mersenne was made by Brown. 
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father of the science of chemistry, 
Hobbes disagreed concerning the in- 
terpretation of the famous experiments 
which Boyle made with his new 
vacuum pump, or ‘pneumatic engine.’ 
The issue of that controversy was the 
existence of the vacuum, the subject, 
in part, of Hobbes’ letter to Mersenne. 
Because Boyle was attacked by 
Hobbes, and also by an English Jesuit 
named Linus, he made further experi- 
ments in the course of which he dis- 
covered the law named after him, 
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which states that the volume of an en- 
closed gas at constant temperature is 
inversely proportional to the pressure 
at which it exists. 

The brevity of the letter is interest- 
ing in itself, as Brown has pointed out, 
because it indicates that Hobbes and 
Mersenne were living in the same town 
and consequently not dependent on 
letters for their contacts. Hence this 
one lacks the news of general interest 
with which others are marked. 

I. Bernarp CoHEN 


A Funeral Elegy for Thomas Danforth, 
Treasurer of Harvard 


NE of the steadiest plodders 
on the nether slopes of the 
Puritan Parnassus was the 
pastor of Dorchester, John Danforth 
(1660-1730). A modest man, he prob- 
ably had no illusions about his poetic 
stature. His most notable literary char- 
acteristic was the faithfulness and sim- 
plicity (too great at times) with which 
throughout his life he prepared a suit- 
able ‘copy of verses’ whenever the 
occasion called for it. In almost every 
piece he rises to at least one brief pas- 
sage of real though minor poetry; at 
least once in his life he achieved a poem 
of intensely personal though stark and 
thorny expression; once too, in his 
New Year’s poem for 1720, he came 
close to perfection in simple naive 
charm. 

Nearly all of his works were writ- 
ten for special occasions, most of them 
upon the deaths of friends, relatives, 
and parishioners. Their value is not so 
much literary as historical and bio- 


graphical, for conscientious workman 
that he was, he rarely turned out the 
vague generalities prevalent in many an 
elegy of the day, but rather gave a solid 
factual account of the life of the de- 
ceased and a careful delineation of his 
character — this often the best part of 
the elegy literarily. Thus in his verses 
the spirit of the second era of Puritan 
New England lives in its activities, 
principles, and aspirations, and from his 
lines the historian can attain an insight 
into the temper and attitudes of the 
period often lacking in the more ma- 
terial sources. To give just one exam- 
ple: in the elegy before us (Plate I) 
and in the one on Hannah Sewall 
(when speaking of her father John 
Hull) Danforth’s terse, graphic depic- 
tion of the New England Puritan atti- 
tude toward great wealth epitomizes 
a whole course of development. 

The elegies generally appeared as 
printed broadsides, occasionally as ap- 
pendices to books or pamphlets, occa- 
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sionally in the early newspapers. But 
the mills of time have ground most of 
them to pulp. Of the seven broadsides 
which can at present be located, only 
one has survived in as many as two 
copies; five others, still known to schol- 
ars in the nineteenth century, have sub- 
sequently disappeared. Since publica- 
tion of The First Century of New 
England Verse, 1 have found two fur- 
ther poems of John Danforth’s and 
notice of another, and it is rather prob- 
able that more of his verse will turn 
up in the course of time. While still 
working on the Danforth bibliog- 
raphy, however, my attention was 
called to the broadside before us, 
which subsequently came to the Har- 
vard College Library through the gift 
of Carleton R. Richmond, ’o9. It had 
apparently been resting in the bottom 
recesses of a bookcase in a private 
home for about a century or so and 
seems never previously to have been 
so much as mentioned. It is the earliest 
of Danforth’s broadsides now pre- 
served (though the elegies on John and 
Anne Eliot appeared two years earlier, 
appended to a sermon). 

This elegy, on the death of his uncle 
Thomas Danforth, typifies all the vir- 
tues and shortcomings of the poet’s 
verse to a notable degree. As fre- 
quently, John Danforth here puts his 
worst feet forward in the singularly 
awkward first lines, but then he warms 
to his theme in the eulogy of Old Eng- 
land and of her sterling son, Nicholas 
Danforth, who refused the expensive 
honor of knighthood and brought his 
children Thomas and Samuel with him 
to New England, after having distin- 
guished himself as a patron and pro- 
tector of noted Puritan divines at his 
Suffolk home in Framlingham. 
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The son Thomas carried on this 
honorable tradition of piety and public 
service in New England; and at this 
point we come to the finest portion of 
the elegy. With all its mixed meta- 
phor, there emerges from it the clear 
image of a man deeply pious in speech 
and conduct, strong and positive in 
character, born to rule yet with no de- 
sire to rule, imbued with a strong 
sense of responsibility toward carrying 
on the founding ideals of New Eng- 
land, with a deep humanity, with a 
notable tolerance, courage, and inde- 
pendence of mind which caused him to 
stand out against the two popular 
hysterias of early New England, the 
witchcraft trials and the persecution 
of the Christian Indians during King 
Philip’s War, as well as against the en- 
croachments of political tyranny. The 
poet finds his best lines toward the end 
of the second column when he de- 
scribes his uncle’s steadying influence 
on government and order, his judicial 
moderation, the kindly, homely wit 
with which he often settled the cascs 
brought before him, his intuitive talent 
for detecting trouble before it came 
into the open, his reasonableness and 
complete lack of judicial vanity. 

The passage on his long and gener- 
ous services to Harvard lapses from 
literary grace, but is packed with in- 
formation and bears out Morison’s ver- 
dict on Thomas Danforth that ‘no 
other person had so long, intimate, and 
important a connection with Harvard 
in the seventeenth century.’ Better 
again are the lines on his broad and 
deep learning (he was not college 
trained) and on his family life with the 
traditional New England intellectual 
influences to which Benjamin Franklin 
later paid such striking tribute. The 
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Notes 


poem concludes with religious reflec- 
tions, a bit of heraldic and lapidary 
lore, and blessings on Thomas’ de- 
scendants. 

With such a well-known public 
character, we cannot expect to find 
here many new facts contributing to 
his biography. From the superscrip- 
tion it is clear that the date of his birth 
was then set at 1622 rather than 1623, 
as more recent accounts will have it. 
One nice new tidbit adds to our lore 
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about that ever-ready anagrammatist, 
the first John Wilson, who greeted 
young Thomas Danforth when he first 
assumed high office with the perfect 
anagram: “Handsom for that.’ 

On the whole, this elegy is one of 
Danforth’s best; it is of some literary 
merit, a good example of the later Puri- 
tan elegiac tradition, and a precious 
document of the New England way of 
life. 

Harotp S. Jantz 


Wordsworth’s Thanksgiving Ode: An Unpublished 
Postscript 


NGLISHMEN celebrated 18 
K January 1816 as a day of gen- 
eral rejoicing for the final de- 
feat of Napoleon, and Wordsworth 
commemorated the occasion in his 
Thanksgiving Ode, published some 
three months later. Unfortunately, 
the Ode is a somewhat labored occa- 
sional piece. There is in it more of 
what its author called ‘rational patri- 
otism’ and ‘sound philosophy’ than of 
true poetic fire. It does not seem to 
have enjoyed a wide contemporary 
popularity, and it has not worn well. 
Wordsworth cast his poem in the 
form of an irregular ode. As he ex- 
plained his choice to Southey, 


It is a dramatised ejaculation; and this, 


if anything can, must excuse the irregular 
frame of the metre. In respect to a stanza 
for a grand subject designed to be treated 
comprehensively, there are great objec- 
tions. If the stanza be short, it will 
scarcely allow of fervour and impetu- 
osity, unless so short that the sense is run 
perpetually from one stanza to another, 
as in Horace’s alcaics; and if it be long, 
it will be as apt to generate diffuseness 
as to check it.’ 

In its first edition, the stanzas or 
movements of the Ode were indicated 
simply by spacing and indentation. 
This practice led to a printer’s error 
which was a source of some vexation 
to Wordsworth, and of which he com- 
plained in the hitherto-unpublished 
postscript of a letter to John Scott: 


* The Ode was sent to the printer about 18 March 1816, the date of its prefatory adver- 
tisement, for in a letter of April 9 to R. P. Gillies, Wordsworth speaks of having sent it 
‘three weeks ago’; see The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de 
Sélincourt (1937), Il, 729. The published correspondence also indicates that the book finally 
appeared between May 3 (De Sélincourt, II, 740) and May 26 (De Sélincourt, II, 745). The 
Harvard copy of the Thanksgiving Ode contains a four-page publishers’ advertisement 
dated April, 1816, possibly indicative of a publication date early in May. 


* De Sélincourt, op. cit., Il, 717. 
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I ordered my publication to be sent to 
Haydon. Pray correct in your copy an 
error which entirely destroys the effect 
of one movement of the first Ode — 
‘Sully the limpid stream of thankfulness. 
— What robe can gratitude employ [”] 


So it ought to stand; but the stupid 
Printer, (why I cannot conceive) has 
broken the paragraph into two... ” 


The verses quoted are lines 132 and 
133 of the Ode, appearing on page 10 
of the first edition. There the second 
line of the pair is set apart from the 
preceding line both by lead and by 
indentation. With the five lines im- 
mediately following, it receives the 
same typographic treatment as a com- 
plete movement. 

The error certainly does destroy the 
effect of the passage, but Words- 
worth apparently took no steps to cor- 
rect it in the first edition. (Two years 
earlier, the omission of two lines from 
The Excursion had been corrected by 
the insertion of a cancel leaf.)* He 
had plenty of opportunity to do so, 
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for many copies of the first edition re- 
mained to be bound up with Peter 
Bell, The Waggoner, and The River 
Duddon and issued in 1820 as a sup- 
plementary volume to the Poems of 
1815.5 No cancel or other variant has 
been recorded in this volume. The 
copy in the Houghton Library agrees 
in every respect with the earlier sepa- 
rate issue. 

But in the 1820 edition of his po- 
etical works Wordsworth at last cor- 
rected the error, and steps were taken 
to see that it should not be repeated.® 
There and in all succeeding editions 
the passage reads as the author in- 
tended, and the movements are num- 
bered consecutively so that their 
arrangement is completely unambigu- 
ous. Wordsworth’s postscript to Scott 
thus illuminates an apparent revision 
in form of the Thanksgiving Ode, and 
may also explain why its divisions 
were numbered in the second and sub- 
sequent editions. 


WituuaM H. Bonp 








* This fragmentary letter survives in a slip consisting of the autograph signature and post- 
script only, evidently cut from a longer letter. It is now in the Houghton Library. Enough 
of the address remains on the verso to identify the addressee. The fragment is undated, but 
most probably it was written in May, 1816. It may actually be a part of one*of the two pub- 
lished letters from Wordsworth to Scott in that month (De Sélincourt, op. cit. II, 740 and 
746); the editor is not specific as to the extent of his quotations, but both apparently lack 
signatures. 

*See George F. Whicher, ‘Notes on 2 Wordsworth Collection,’ The Colophon, NS., Il 
(1937), 373-375. The error in The Excursion is admittedly much more serious than that in 
the Ode. 

* Thomas J. Wise, Two Lake Poets (1927), p. 21. 

* The Miscellaneous Poems of William Wordsworth (1820), III, 273-298. The passage in 
question is on p. 287. 
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John Adams to a Young Playwright: 
An Unpublished Letter to Samuel Judah 


ROM his ledger and diary we 

know that Washington often at- 

tended the theatre. On the con- 
trary, our second President, John 
Adams, was not a theatre-goer, al- 
though as Commissioner to France in 
1778 he had seen with much enjoyment 
plays and operas on the Paris stage. At 
least once in his life, however, he 
turned drama critic. 

In 1822 Samuel Benjamin Helbert 
Judah, an ambitious, young playwright 
who had already had two plays acted 
at the Park Theatre in New York with 
indifferent success and was about to 
have a third performed there, presump- 
tuously sent to both Adams and Jeffer- 
son copies of his newly published 
‘dramatic poem,’ Odofriede, the Out- 
cast, asking their opinion of it. 
Whether Jefferson bothered even to 
acknowledge the gift I do not know, 
but Adams, then in his eighty-seventh 
year, patiently listened while Odo- 
friede, eighty-three pages long, was 
read aloud, and then dictated, signed, 
and dispatched to its author the follow- 
ing letter, now in the Theatre Collec- 
tion of the Harvard College Library: 


Montezillo 25 June 1822 
Sir — 

I have heard read your horrible 
Odofriede; although there are marks 
of genius and talents, which in so 
young a man, if hereafter carefully 
cultivated and applied to more proper 
subjects, may produce something 
agreeable and useful, yet I can neither 


applaud or approve this kind of com- 
position in prose or verse. They serve 
only to continue in the minds of men 
chimerical fantasies, which never ex- 
isted anywhere but in human imagina- 
tion. They greatly diminish the sum 
of human happiness by keeping up a 
constant terror in the minds of a great 
part of mankind — for fear is a pain- 
ful and distressing ion. I could 
wish that Shakespear had been asleep 
when he imagined or borrowed from 
Teutonic tales his gost [sic] of Hamlet, 
his Witches in Macbeth, his Queen 
Mab, and his Oberon. I could wish 
that the German Oberon had never 
been written, and especially that it 
never had been translated into English 
by Sotheby beautiful as it is.’ I thank 
you however for your civility in send- 
ing me the Book. 

and am your hearty well wisher 

] Adams 

Samuel B H Judah Esq‘ 


Besides the breadth of his reading, 
Adams displays here more clearly than 
anywhere else in his writings a know]- 
edge of Shakespeare and a distaste — 
instinctive, no doubt, in a person of his 
practical turn of mind—for those 
strange flights of fancy in which the 
romantic poets indulged and Shake- 
speare excelled. That he should con- 
sider the ghost scenes of Hamlet and 


* The Sotheby translation formed the basis 
for the original libretto, by Planché, of 
Weber's celebrated romantic opera, Oberon, 
first produced in London in 1826. 
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the witches scenes of Macbeth as fear- 
provoking is understandable, but it is 
surprising that he should link with 
these scenes Mercutio’s lovely lines on 
Queen Mab in Romeo and Juliet and 
Oberon’s good-natured pranks in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

By advising Judah to apply his 
‘genius and talents’ to something more 
pleasant and useful than the creation of 
‘horrible’ melodramas in verse, Adams 
was wise and, I regret to say, most 
charitable. For Odofriede is horrible 
in the current as well as the true sense 
of the word, and shows no genius 
and very little talent. In fact, in all of 
his dramatic compositions, Judah was 
guilty, as Professor Odell aptly puts 
it, of pouring ‘sour European wine into 


The Story of Toby, 


HEN Herman Melville fin- 
W ished composing the Sequel 
to Typee, after a reunion 


with his shipmate Toby Greene in 
July, 1846, it was incorporated in the 
American revised edition published in 
the month following. This constitutes 
the first printing anywhere of its com- 
plete text. Subsequently the Sequel 
made its first appearance in England 
as a small pamphlet of sixteen pages. 
Although record of this item has been 
known for many years, it has been a 
most elusive collector’s item. Until 
recently no copy has been traced, but 
fortunately one has turned up = in 
pristine condition! — and is now part 
of the distinguished Melville holdings 
of the Harvard College Library. 

For the rights to the Sequel John 
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American bottles.’ Incompetent copies 
of the so-called Gothic horror tales, 
then popular in England and on the 
Continent, they abound in ridiculously 
inflated speeches and ridiculously lurid 
situations. 

Embittered at the failure of his 
plays, Judah published in 1823 a vi- 
cious satire upon many prominent 
New Yorkers, Gotham and Gotham- 
ites, for which he was fined and briefly 
imprisoned, and then became an attor- 
ney, a profession of which Adams 
would have approved. Like Adams he 
was successful at law; unlike Adams he 
was not, according to one who had 
considerable dealings with him, very 
reliable. 

WILLIAM Van LENNEP 


a Sequel to Typee 


Murray, the very first of Melville’s 
publishers, paid fifty pounds and 
printed 1,250 copies (as contrasted 
with the 4,000 copies of the first Eng- 
lish edition of the precedent narrative). 
The Sequel was given a long separate 
notice in the London Athenaeum, 
No. 988, pp. 10-15 (3 October 1846), 
in which a bibliographically-minded 
reviewer, doubting the authenticity of 
Melville’s adventures, wrote: ‘We 
have only to add for the sake of pur- 
chasers of the former narrative, that 
this tale of Toby is printed as a few 
pages of addition — the paging contin- 
ued on from the last of the original 
volume; and that they may complete 
their possession of this true history, or 
pleasant romance (as the case may be), 
for the small supplementary charge of 
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threepence.’ The reviewer's partial 
description has proved to be correct, 
for it agrees with the only recorded 
copy — here more fully described. 


THE | STORY OF TOBY, | A SE- 
QUEL TO “TYPEE.” | BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THAT WORK. | 
U [being the signature] | 


Lear: 4%” X 7%". 


Cottation: A single signature, U®, 
with additional signature-mark Uz 
on the second leaf of the gathering; 
signatured to follow Murray’s first 
edition of Typee. Issued without 
fly-title. 


PaGinaTion: [i], this serves as a title- 
page, but it is a divisional half-title 
as subsequently used in the first Eng- 


lish cloth edition of Typee (1847) 
to contain the Sequel; [ii], Note to 
the Sequel, dated New York, July, 
1846.; 289-301, text; at foot of 301, 
printer’s note, beneath a rule: Lon- 
don: Printed by William Clowes & 
Sons, Stamford Street.; [302], blank. 
Binpine: Printed gray paper wrap- 
pers, trimmed to leaf size, uniform 
with those of the first English edition 
of Typee issued in parts in Murray’s 
‘Home and Colonial Library.’ The 
front wrapper, inside, and the back 
wrapper, inside and outside, are im- 
printed with publisher’s advertise- 
ments. 
The front wrapper, outside, bears 
a small ink-stamp of a Liverpool 
bookseller, W. Crapel. 
Joun H. Birss 


An O. Henry Cocktail ' 


HENRY’S ‘Thimble, Thim- 

() ble,’ a story with an un- 
- solved ending frankly imi- 

tated from Stockton’s “The Lady or 
the Tiger, was published in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine, XXI (December, 
1908), 698-704. An editorial note re- 
marked: ‘This story has caused so 
much commotion around the office 
that we are leaving it to our readers — 
with O. Henry himself as judge — to 
settle the perplexing question. As an 
inducement we will pay $50 for the 
best answer; $25 for the second; $15 
for the third, and $10 for the fourth — 
a total of $100. And we do so with a 
genuine feeling of relief!’ In the fol- 
lowing February (XXII, 282-284) the 
editor wrote that ‘every incoming mail 


is still bringing answers,’ and that ‘at 
this writing nearly three thousand of 
our readers have sent in guesses’; while 
O. Henry awarded the four prizes to 
contestants from St Paul, Minnesota, 
Augusta, Maine, Red Key, Indiana, and 
Richmond, Virginia. All four winners 
picked Black Tie as the Virginia Car- 
teret to whom Uncle Jake delivered 
the heirloom watch. 

As indicated by manuscripts now in 
the Harvard College Library, at least 
one reader, Miss Edith Morse, New 
Rochelle, New York, wrote directly to 
the author, using light blue stationery: 
Dear O. Henry, 

“Thimble, Thimble” is a mighty 
clever little story and had me guessing 


for almost a minute.— However, you 


a 
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can’t fool sister when it comes to spotting 
the N.Y. guys. 

“Blue Tie” is the Manhattan lad, & the 
one who did the proposing to Miss De 
Ormond, but it was “Black Tie” who 
comes to the rescue by handing out the 
necessary coin & it was he who rec’d the 
watch from Jake. 

My reason for arriving at this conclu- 
sion, is the clue given in “Black Tie’s” 
speech in which he says that “times have 
changed,” and while the old Southern 
idea of chivalry consisted in “maintaining 
a moth eaten arrogance” his code was 
“the prompt payment of debts” — Black 
Tie, in his life North, has learned “some- 
thing of business and a little of life.” 
Also in the same speech, Black Tie says 
“Northerner’s, Southerners,” while if he 
were a Northerner, he would in all prob- 
ability be polite & say Southerners first — 
comprenez? 





Goodluck to you, O. Henry, you & 
Bill Shakespeare can divvy up the laurel 
wreath for giving us side lights on the 
human nature problem, and your little 
stories have cured me of the blues quicker 
than a Dry Martini or a dose of quinine. 

Hope you will solve the problem soon 
& save us from brain fever. 

Beg to remain, 

Your sincere admirer, 
Your sincere admirer, 
(Miss), Edith Morse 


P. S. Would much rather have your 
autograph than the $25 


One would suppose that O. Henry 
was disconcerted by the ease and unan- 
imity with which his supposedly in- 
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soluble ending was solved. But in a 
letter dated December 23, though post- 
marked January 10, 1909, he wrote 
from the Caledonia, 28 West 26th 
Street, New York City, to his nearby 
admirer, therein adding nothing to 
literature but something guaranteed to 
tickle the palate: 


My Dear Miss Morse 

Thanks for your letter. It was a pale 
blue oasis in a desert of “communica- 
tions” 

Jay comprenny. I’m “awful” glad to 
hear that my poor little stories rank with 
a martini as a blues-dispeller. 

Your answer was correct but escaped 
me until too late—so here it gets this 
“honorable mention.” 


Did you every [sic] try: 


Gordon gin \Y 

Private Stock VY, 

Orange bitters big dash 

Absinthe Moderate “ 
Mix 


It is with genuine pleasure that I ap- 
pend the autograph, and await confi- 
dently your decision that the martini 
substitute will win out against both litera- 
ture and quinine. 

Yours Very truly 
O. Henry 


I regret to say that I cannot endorse 
O. Henry’s opinion, but possibly the 
fault is to be laid on the quality of 
liquids obtainable in these days of Pri- 
orities and Shortages. 

Hyper E. Roiiins 
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The Collecting of War Agency Material at Harvard 


sk innumerable publications 
issued by the temporary agen- 
cies of the Federal Govern- 
ment during and just prior to the 
Second World War illustrate a prob- 
lem which arises for the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library in nearly every field of 
research: that of fixing upon some one 
unit of the library group the primary 
collecting responsibility. 

This responsibility involves an ob- 
ligation to explore the field, to discover 
out-of-the-way items, to develop use- 
ful contacts with individuals and 
groups. It presupposes the ability to 
organize the material and to provide 
any necessary reference assistance. It 
can be assumed only after many fac- 
tors have been considered: the financial 
demands it imposes and the individual 
library’s capacity to meet them; the 
existence in one or another library of 
a prior collection and of cognate ma- 
terials; the research interests centering 
in each library; the existence of advan- 
tageous contacts to aid in exploiting 
the collecting possibilities. 

During the past year this problem 
arose with regard to a number of 
offices in which several libraries were 
interested — the College Library (Wid- 
ener), the Business School Library 
(Baker), the Library of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration (Lit- 
tauer), and the Law School Library. 
The agencies concerned were the 
Office of Price Administration, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Shipping Administration, the War 
Production Board, and the National 
War Labor Board. 


For these groups, as for most fed- 
eral agencies, the annual, monthly, and 
quarterly reports, the periodicals, reg- 
ulations, and similar items of interest 
and importance to the public were in- 
cluded in the ‘depository’ material 
which the College Library receives 
regularly from the Superintendent of 
Documents. It was recognized that 
most of these publications would have 
to be retained in Widener, which has 
the central collection for undergrad- 
uates, as well as much research ma- 
terial in economics, government, and 
the other social sciences, to which the 
items in question form a valuable addi- 
tion. The discussion involved more 
particularly the ‘non-depository’ and 
ephemeral material: press releases, pol- 
icy statements, statistics, instructions, 
often issued for internal use and val- 
uable chiefly for research purposes. 

Until mailing lists were sharply cur- 
tailed in 1942 and 1943, all the libraries 
had collected extensively from war 
agencies. When publications became 
harder to obtain, the building of a 
single adequate set for each agency 
seemed desirable, with duplication in 
other libraries limited to indispensable 
items. After several conferences, the 
following arrangements were made: 

The Baker Library accepted pri- 
mary responsibility for material eman- 
ating from the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and the War Production 
Board. These two agencies fall well 
within Baker’s economic and business 
interests, and for the former a consid- 
erable file already existed there. Some 
duplication was expected in the Lit- 
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tauer Library because of the economic 
information contained in publications 
of these two units. 

The Littauer Library assumed the 
responsibility for the National War 
Labor Board and the Office of Price 
Administration. The publications of 
the first logically go into the Industrial 
Relations Library in the Littauer Cen- 
ter, and the efforts of Professor S. H. 
Slichter, Dr John T. Dunlop, and Mr 
James Healey, all of whom are asso- 
ciated with the Trade Union Fellow- 
ship programme in the Littauer Center, 
have immensely strengthened this col- 
lection. 

The Office of Price Administration 
has a twofold aspect: as one of the 
largest and most powerful regulatory 
and administrative agencies ever cre- 
ated; and as a source of extremely valu- 
able economic information. It was 
decided that the needs of the Baker 
Library could be satisfied, especially 
on the latter score, by duplication of 
certain publications, provided that a 
more exhaustive collection were avail- 
able elsewhere in the University. Both 
the administrative activities and the 
economic researches of the agency 
were considered highly pertinent to 
the Littauer Library, and it therefore 
has had the primary collecting respon- 
sibility. Negotiations to arrange a 
transfer of certain files from the Bos- 
ton regional office of OPA have been 
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initiated, and much valuable research 
material should result. 

A large quantity of important re- 
search material from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation was received by 
the Littauer Library from Mr Henry 
McCarthy, ’27, in 1945. Upon this 
foundation, it was agreed that the Lit- 
tauer Library could appropriately en- 
deavor to form as complete a collection 
as possible of the literature of this 
agency, for the use of the entire Uni- 
versity. 

For all these offices the Law Library 
indicated its interest in legal and ad- 
ministrative documents, and it is re- 
ceiving many of these by transfer and 
through its own efforts. There is noth- 
ing in the agreement to prevent any 
library from duplicating what is col- 
lected elsewhere, should necessity arise, 
and some such duplication is inevitable 
and desirable. 

The great value of arrangements of 
this kind lies in the assurance that 
somewhere a research collection is be- 
ing built for each agency, available to 
the whole University. Every librarian 
has a criterion for acquisition when 
specific items come before him. Such 
agreements are constantly being 
evolved to guide the Harvard libraries 
toward the most effective use of their 
resources. 


ELMER M. GrieDER 
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News of the Libraries 


GUIDES TO THE 
HARVARD LIBRARIES 


ULTIPLICATION of spe- 
M cialized libraries and collec- 


tions in the Harvard system, 
together with a continuing expansion 
of material and a growing emphasis on 
the importance of correlation between 
disciplines, has made more and more 
apparent the need for printed informa- 
tion on the use of the Harvard Li- 
braries, their tools, collections, and 
interrelations, presented from the 
points of view of the major fields of 
graduate study. This need the Uni- 
versity Library hopes to meet through 
the publication of a series of Guides 
to the Harvard Libraries, issued in 
pamphlet form at a nominal price. 
The first of the series, devoted to Eco- 
nomics and Business, by Arthur H. 
Cole, Professor of Business Economics 
and Librarian of the Baker Library, 
is now in press. Included are sections 
covering the chief and the more im- 
portant minor collections, the use of 
the main libraries, the primary biblio- 
graphical and other reference tools, 
and problems relating to specialized 
aspects of the general field. This 
guide will be available at the Harvard 
Cooperative Society (including its 
Business School branch), and at the 
Widener and Baker Libraries, at $.50 
per copy. 

Other manuals of similar scope, 
though naturally varying in approach 
as the character of the subject may 
demand, are projected for such fields 
as English, fine arts, government, his- 
tory, music, Romance languages, social 


relations, etc., to appear as rapidly as 
their compilation can be carried out. 
While the Guides are designed prima- 
rily to provide graduate students with 
a means of efficient orientation on 
taking up their studies at Harvard, 
those sections concerning the Harvard 
libraries should prove useful for all 
persons working at Harvard in the 
respective fields, particularly in the 
initial stages of their investigations, 
while the sections treating bibliogra- 
phical and other reference tools will 
hold good, to a considerable degree, 
for research libraries generally. 


THE HARVARD KEATS 
MEMORIAL STUDIES 


Keats’ Reputation in America to 
1848, the first volume in a new series 
entitled Harvard Keats Memorial Stud- 
ies and based on materials in the Keats 
Memorial Collection of the Harvard 
College Library, was published last 
autumn by the Harvard University 
Press. This volume, by Hyder E. Rol- 
lins, Gurney Professor of English Lit- 
erature, illuminates the relatively early 
spread of Keats’s influence in America 
as compared with Great Britain, at the 
same time providing much new in- 
formation regarding American edi- 
tions, editors, disciples, and critics of 
Keats. 


EXHIBITIONS 1946 


HE exhibition of materials 
possessed by a library has long 
been regarded as an important 
function of its service to the commun- 
ity in which it is centered. During 
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1946 the Harvard libraries displayed a 
wide variety of holdings in exhibi- 
tions commemorative of persons and 
events, or illustrative of particular sub- 
jects, periods, or trends, as will be seen 
from the following selective lists. 


WiHpeENeER LIBRARY 
Main Halls 


A Loan Exhibition of Folk Songs and 
Ballads, from the Helen Hartness 
Flanders Collection at Middlebury 
College 

Harvard Diplomas 1676-1943 

The Post-War Revival of the French 
Book Trade 

The French Underground Press, a Col- 
lection Lent by Mr Roger M. As- 
selineau and Professor André Morize 

Skiing: Books and Periodicals 

W. H. Auden: Books and Manuscripts 

Books and Manuscripts by Robert 
Browning, in Commemoration of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of the Boston Browning Society 

Exhibition in Honor of the Centenary 
of the Birth of Randolph Caldecott, 
1846-1886 

The Harvard Crimson 

Exhibition in Honor of the 350th An- 
niversary of the Birth of René Des- 
cartes, 1596-1650 

Publications from the Philippines dur- 
ing the Japanese Occupation, a Col- 
lection Lent by George R. Kelly, ’44 

The Centennial of the City of Cam- 
bridge 

Books Published in Europe, 1940-1946 

An Exhibition Illustrating the Courses 
in General Education 

Printing and Publishing in Argentina 
and Uruguay (an exhibition spon- 
sored by the Department of State) 

An Exhibition in Commemoration of 
the 300th Anniversary of the Birth 
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of Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz, 
1646-1716 

Rainer Maria Rilke, 1875-1926, an 
Exhibition in Commemoration of 
the Twentieth Anniversary of His 
Death. Part II: Translations, Biog- 
raphy, Criticism 

Theatre Collection 

Musicals: Past and Present 

Javanese Shadow Figures 

The Circus: Items from the George 
Brinton Beal Collection 

English Tinsel Prints of the Nineteenth 
Century 


Poetry Room 
Anthologies of War Poetry 
Hart Crane 
Leaves from Portfolio 
The Poetry of Ralph Hodgson 
Henry Miller and Rimbaud 
James Joyce: Books, Manuscripts, and 
Iconography 
Paul Valéry: Books and Manuscripts 


HovucGutTon Lisrary 

Books and Manuscripts in Honor of 
the Fauré Festival 

Modern French Illustrated Books from 
the Department of Graphic Arts 

Examples of Fine Printing and Binding, 
Chiefly French and Italian, from a 
Collection Recently Deposited in 
the Library 

The Pre-Raphaelites: An Exhibition of 
Their Writings Supplementing the 
Fogg Exhibition of Their Paintings 
and Drawings 

The Wonders of Nature, Mainly from 
Book Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries (from the 
Department of Graphic Arts) 

The Bible in the Vernacular, in Honor 
of the Publication of the New Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament 
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A Selection of Scandinavian Books 

An Exhibition of Books Designed by 
Charles Ricketts, from the Collec- 
tion of A. E. Gallatin 

Rainer Maria Rilke, 1875-1926, an 
Exhibition in Commemoration of 
the Twentieth Anniversary of His 
Death. Part I: Original Works, in 
Manuscript and as Printed 


Baker LIBRARY 


One Hundred Years: of Railroading: 
An Exhibition Relating to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 

Yap Money 

Classes of 1925 and 1926 (of the Har- 
vard Business School) 

Early English and American Trade 
Cards 

Adam Smith 

Book Plates 

Graphic Presentation 

The Library’s Aviation Collection 


Mepicat ScHoor Liprary 


The Life Work of Dr Walter B. 
Cannon ; 

An Exhibition of the First Public Dem- 
onstration of the Use of Sulphuric 
Ether, at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, October 16, 1846 


An exhibition presenting a number 
of special features was that held in 
Widener in illustration of the new 
courses in General Education. This 
exhibition, extending to twenty cases, 
was arranged on a chronological basis, 
so that writers studied in different 
courses, and representing very differ- 
ent subjects, were found side by side. 
Early editions, manuscripts, illustra- 
tions, scientific apparatus were ll 
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drawn upon to provide background 
for the courses, with the commentary 
appearing on the labels written in part 
by the instructors. The first case ex- 
hibited precursors at Harvard of the 
present experiment, together with 
some of the chief documents relating 
to its institution, while the last case 
contained statements by the instructors 
summarizing the aims of the various 
courses, programmes of study, reading 
lists, and copies of the actual textbooks 
employed. 

Even more extensive, filling ten 
cases in Houghton and sixteen in Wid- 
ener, was the exhibition in commem- 
oration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the death of the Austrian poet, 
Rainer Maria Rilke. The exhibition, 
comprising a representative selection 
of manuscripts, books, and pictorial 
material from a private collection in 
Cambridge, opened on the anniversary 
of Rilke’s death, December 29, to con- 
tinue through January 1947. With 
the series of original works, in auto- 
graph manuscript and as printed, dis- 
played in Houghton were included a 
number of autograph letters. In Wid- 
ener, the great range of Rilke’s influ- 
ence in world literature was illus- 
trated by examples of translations into 
21 languages, together with biograph- 
ical and critical works in many of 
these languages. Special emphasis was 
placed upon Rilke in English, as de- 
monstrated by the six cases of the 
Main Entrance Hall. A bibliography 
issued in conjunction with the exhibi- 
tion lists 227 Rilke items in English, of 
which 140 are translations (by 63 dif- 
ferent translators), and 87 are books 
and articles about Rilke. Although 
limitations of space prevented the 
showing of more than a fraction of 
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this remarkable output (most of it of 
comparatively recent date), the scope 
of the six cases provided a striking 
testimonial to the growing impor- 
tance of Rilke in the English-speaking 
world. Another feature of the exhibi- 


tion was the large number of photo- 
graphs, original drawings, etchings, 
etc., and illustrated editions shown. 
Several particularly fine examples of 
the latter had been printed in France 
during the German occupation. 
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